GENERAL LIBRARY, 


New England 
and National 


VOL. | Bamber BOSTON, MARCH 16, 1905, WEEKLY | Single Copies, 6 Cents. 


Important Adoption | Equipment for Geography 


Spencers’ The LATEST and BEST 


Practical Writing Wall Maps 
was adopted on | THE PEERLESS SERIES 


March 6, 1905 Mechanically beautiful 


| Pedagogically correct 
for exclusive use in ‘| Also Maps for Special Subjects 


the schools of 


CLEVELAND, GLOBES! GLOBES! GLOBES! 


Send for catalogue. School Dept. “X.” 


American Book Company ||| THE SCARBOROUGH COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 144 Essex Street - Boston, Mass. 


‘*Dunton & Ke. ley’s Inductive Ceurse in English is by far the best course I have seen published. 
The exercises are suited to the children, very suggestive, and of wide scope. With such a course 


inferior teachers could teach language well, and superior teachers also would find the books stimulat- 


ing and helpful in a high degree ” 
HENRY LINCOLN CLAPP, Master George Putnam School, Boston. 
Correspondence solicited. Published by THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston. 


THERE’S LUCK IN ODD NUMBERS 


Some one has said that there is luck in odd numbers; if 
this is true, then teachers as a class are extremely fortu- 
nnate. These odd numbers refer to the particular pages 
in DIXON’S PENCIL GUIDE where information can be found 
that will be helpful to all connected with educational 
work. The book is indexed by vocations and will be.sent 

2 free on request. 

If you will tell us where you teach, and enclose 16 cents 
in stamps, pencils worth double will accompany the book. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 

Jersey City, N. J. 
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BOYNTON’S 
SCHOOL CIVICS 


By Frank Davip Boynton, Superintendent of Schools, Ithaca, N. Y. 
A simple, straightforward story of the origin and development of government in general and of our own gov- 
ernment in particular, told in language easily comprehensible to pupils of grammar-school and high-school age. 
The primary aim of the author has been to bring this body of fact into vital relation with the experience of 


those for whom the book was written. 


He presents not only the theory of our political institutions but also their 


actual working, not merely our written constitution, but the great and vital unwritten principles as well. In this re- 
spect the book is unique among secondary-school texts. 


SOME IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS 


“ Every detail has been worked out in the classroom. 


During the past three years the work has 


been used in the Ithaca High School, and four large classes have been prepared each year for the 
Regents’ Examinations. This practical test has enabled the author to avoid many common errors. 


“ The story of government is dealt with, as it was made, historically. 
statement or crossing of lines. 


deals with a part and completes the part within the chapter. 


The subject is considered as a unit 


There is no confusion of 
Each of the 23 chapters 


{ The book includes a carefully selected bibliography, and a series of questions gleaned from 


uniform examinations and various other sources. 


THREE REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS 


‘IT have read School Civics with 
with the increasing conviction that it is the most compact, 
scholarly and comprehensive school book on the subject ex 
tant. The English is concise, the paragraphs clear and com 


prehensive, and the sentences hang upon each other in such “A sane and 
a Way as to give character and force to the thought.’’—CLINTON FRANK H. DIXxoN, 


S. MARSH, Superintendent of Schools, Auburn, N. Y. 


great interest and 


College. 


** School Civies is a strong book. The text is clear and 
explicit; the bibliographies well selected; the questions 
pointed and well adapted to the book or 
—A.B. BLopGert, Superintendent of Schools, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Success to the book 


sensible treatment of the subject.”— 
Professor of Economics, Dartmouth 


STANDARD TEXTS 
FOR COMMON SCHOOLS 


FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES 


The most popular 
text-books on the subject 


Elements of Geography 
Grammar School Geography 


An unrivaled two-book series 
admirably adapted to every re- 
quirement of geography teaching. 


Medial Writing Books 
The Golden Mean 


Combining the speed of the slant- 
ing style with the legibility of the 
vertical. 

A business script approved by 
business men and business col- 


leges. 


Montgomery’s Histories 


Beginners American History 
An Elementary American History 
Leading Facts of American History 


Descriptive announcements of 
Montgomery's Histories will be sent 
postpaid to any address on request. 


THE JONES READERS 


Since the a; pearance of the Jones 
Readers, there has been among school 
people everywhere a growing sentiment 
that here are school readers which fully 
meet modern conditions,—that the 
author, by his wide experience and au- 
thoritative scholarship, has given to 
reading books a dignity and efficiency 
not previously attained. 


THE MOTHER TONGUE 


Book 1—Lessons in Speaking, Reading, 
and Writing English. 
Book 2—An Elementary English Gram- 
mar, with Lessons in Composition. 
‘* Here at last is a satisfactory gram- 
mar’’ is the opinion that has been ex- 
pressed by teachers and superintendents 
the country over. No other recent text 
has so profoundly influenced the teaching 
of the subject. 


THE CYR READERS 


The Cyr Readers stand for a definite 
and high purpose. 

They teach a love of good reading and 
an appreciation of all that is best in our 
literature. 

For several years they have met the 
most exacting demands of the class- 
room. To-day they are enthusiastically 
endorsed by thousands of teachers and 
superintendents. 


SMITH’S ARITHMETICS 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 
GRAMMAR ScHoOOL ARITHMETIC 


The best modern ideas in regard 
to the teaching of arithmetic are 
presented in these two books. In 
the selection of problems, those 
against which teachers have long 
protested have been replaced by 
those appealing to the life, the in- 
terests, and the powers of children. 


AITON’S 
Descriptive Speller 


A common-sense correlation of spelling 
with the child’s other studies and interests. 


Basing his lessons on interesting 
and appropriate descriptive pas- 
sages the author has produced a 
text-book which from the start 
will hold the attention of the 
pupil. 


Wentworth’s Arithmetics 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 
PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


These books represent the consensus 
of opinion of the leading mathematical 
teachers of the country, and stand for 
exact scholarship, great thoroughness, 
and the highest utility both to the stu- 
dent and to the teacher. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, N. E. A. 


MILWAUKEE, FEBRUARY 28--MARCH 2. 


Louisville next. 

Hotels were all right, 

It was a Barris ovation. 

Dr. Harris was a royal guest. 

Carr and Louisville are all right. 

Bruce and Pearse arranged it all. 

‘Carr of Indiana president for 1906. 

Spelling continues to be reformed. 

The meeting place was admirable. 

Utah had her largest representation. 

No commercia) jarring at Milwaukee. 

‘Glenn of Georgia always makes a hit. 

The banquet was a St. Louis love feast. 

Fifty-seven who registered were unclassified. 

Ten manual training teachers were present, 

Seventeen school journals were represented, 

'The city superintendents are “the convention.” 

Going South does not bring the South North. 

Fewer than twenty were scheduled for addresses. 
‘‘Eiverybedy for Asbury Park” was the watchword. 
We did not discover what makes Milwaukee famous, 
Pearse’s welcome was as gracious as it was graceful. 
Crane ard Keating were school-fellows at Athens, O. 
Cooper and Hartranft of Seattle came farthest of all. 
Comedy and tragedy got mixed on Tuesday afternoon. 
Every Wisconsin normal school principal was present. 


There were fewer addresses provided for than ever be- 
fore. 


There were 150 city superintendents at the opening 
session. 


The best weather the department has enjoyed, North 
-or South. 


The college men have largely abandoned the February 
meeting. 


Asbury Park local committee means business and does 
business. 


Eleven high school teachers registered from outside 
Wisconsin. 


The Department of Superintendence was never a 
woman’s meeting. 


George E. Vincent made the brightest popular ad- 
‘dress of the week. 


Dr. Pearson of Sheffield, Eng., was the distinguished 
foreigner this time. 


The spell of spelling was neither tragic nor comic this 
time, just business. 


The best known educator—Irwin Shepard of Winona, 
secretary of N. I. A. 


There were thirty-four college men present. Only four 
of these from the East. 


The N. EF. A. should go to Salt Lake City or the 
Pacific Northwest in 1996. 


The Asbury Park committee was active in promoting 
“the success of the July meeting. 


The alarming condition of Dr. Harper at that time 
was the sad feature of the week. 


Tuesday afternoon broke all records for intensity of 
excitement while the “scrap” lasted. 


The Harris address-was but the pioneer of a greater 
completing address at Asbury Park. 


| There were thirty-nine normal school teachers present; 
eighteen of these were from Wisconsin. 


There were thirty-three grammar school principals 
present, fifteen of these from Wisconsin. 


Stratton D. Brooks, Boston supervisor, was one of 
the best of the volunteers in discussion, “ 


The best thing at Milwaukee was the re-appearance of 
O. T. Corson of Ohio with his old-time vigor. 

Martin of Massachusetts sized up the situation in a 
delightful closing speech on Tuesday afternoon. 


The banquet to Commissioner W. T. Harris should 
have been in a hall that would have seated 1,000. 


The registration at Milwaukee was the only disap- 
pointment. Tllinois did not come up to the mark. 


George FE. Vincent was the brilliant factor of the pro- 


gram. His oratory has an unusual literary charm. 


Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio will send more school peo- 
ple to Louisville than the entire attendance at Mil- 
waukee, 

Wasn’t it a mistake to mass all the programs of Thurs- 
day in forenoon? The two topics needed time for dis- 
cussion. 

The normal school men are less and less in evidence. 


It is fast hecoming distinctively a meeting of superin- 
tendents. 


The Round. Tables are a delightful and profitable 
feature. Though they were fewer than usual, they were 
extra good. ; 

Jane Addams is one of America’s remarkable women, 
and the educators always appreciate every word she 
speaks to them. 

President W. H. Maxwell of the N. E. A. made the 
most of this meeting as a forerunner of the Asbury 
Park gathering. 

Commissioner Harris gave the results of a great study 


in his address. He knows how to conduct such a study 
and how to present it. 


Carr will make Louisville and 1996 famous. Hustle is 


no name for the way he will take hold of the promoting 
business of the department. 


The most serious breaks in the program were in the 


case of Mr. Lane of Chicago and Dr. Conley of Boston, 
both detained by temporary illness, 


The Wisccnsin State University was ably repre- 
sented by Dr. -M. V. O’Shea, who is one of the mast con- 
stant in attendance of the college men. 


President W. O. Thompson of the State University of 
Ohio at Columbus is a leader in the N. EB. A., with an 
art of putting things that carries his audience. 


_The Harris banquet emphasized what few had known, 
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that Greenwood, Soldan, and Fitzpatrick were brought 
out, or brought in, or brought up by Dr. Harris. 

From east and west, from north and south, from city 
and village, from state and county, the known and the 
wnknown gather for profit in wisdom and inspiration. 

Cant finds no welcome there, trite phrases fall flat, 
stale jokes chill the audience, frenzied rhetoric provokes 
a smile, while ideas thrive and common sense wins ap- 
plause. 

The lumbermen’s convention was not large, but it 
came at a had time. Somebody was short sighted, or 
there would not have been two conventions in Milwau- 
kee in one week. 

Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago, was the one 
woman on the program, but she was a host in herself. 
There was nothing more wise or interesting, profession- 
ally, in the meeting. / 

Old speeches cannot be worked off on this audience no 
matter how brilliant they may have been in their day. 
The ideas are fresh, the illustrations are timely, the 
phrasing for the occasion. 

Stanley Hall ought always to be at the summer and 
winter meetings as Dr. Harris is. Those two men are in 
a class by themselves, and they can do for a meeting 
what no other two men can do. 

If Vaile does not prevail what will it avail to unveil 
the vale of bad spells which Vaile has without avail un- 
veiled in this vale of Vaile’s veils in which nobody knows 
whether it should be Vaile, Vail, Vale, or veil? 

Evangeline FE. Whitney, assistant superintendent of 


New York, secretary, is the first woman to hold an im-* 


portant office in the department, and she bore the dis- 
tinguished honors gracefully and performed the duties 
admirably. 

Dr. J. E. Russell of Teachers’ College was the sole 
representative of the class in which John DeWey, Paul 
Hanus, Z. X. Snyder, S. T. Dutton, John W. Cook, A. R. 
Taylor have figured so prominently. Dr. Russell is a uni- 
versal favorite. 

J. W. Carr of Anderson, Ind., is one of the reliable 
factors in progressive education just now. He is a su- 
perior superintendent, has a broad outlook, and is an 
interesting speaker. He made a fine address as substi- 
tute for Mr. Lane. 

William George Bruce was mayor pro tem. on Tuesday, 
and he hore the honors right royally. It was most gra- 
cious for Mayor Rose, who could not be at home, to dele- 
zate to Mr. Bruce the privilege of welcoming the depart- 
ment in the name of his honor. 

Dr. C. M. Woodward on manual training recalled the 
days when the department was great fighting ground for 
champions and critics. What a change! Not a critic 
can be drafted under any emergency, but there was a 
time when they were three to one. 


Milwaukee followed Boston and the two stand alone in 
this, that neither of them would take money from the 
hotels, hence. the hetels gave first-class attention without 
an added price. It ought to be an inflexible rule here- 
after that hotels shall not contribute to the entertain- 
ment fund. 

Thirty-eicht from four New England states, traveling 
1,100 miles, a total of 42,000 miles, certainly breaks all 
records for the same area and population for this or any 
other meeting of the department. The Journal of Edu- 
cation is a bit proud of the showing. - 

Dr. A. F. Nightingale of Chicago, superintendent of the 
largest county that has a superintendent, and chairman 
of the board of regents of the greatest of the state uni- 
versities, was one of the interesting personalities. A 
Massachusetts man enthroned in Illinois makes a good 
combination. 
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Louisville captured the meeting for 1906 because every-. 
body was as glad to go as Mark and Halleck were to. 
have us come. It is within easy reach of all. It is ina 
State wholly new to the national educators, and is to 
have elegant and adequate hotel accommodations for- 
headquarters, 


The best story of the week was told by Hon. G. R. 
Glenn of Atlanta on Tuesday afternoon. It captured the 
audience and restored good feeling. It is to be hoped 
that Secretary Shepard will censor the report of the 
Tuesday afternoon exercises before they appear in the 
sacred Volume of Proceedings. 


New Jersey had an exceptionally good delegation. 
She has a body of progressive men in her superintend- 
encies. State Superintendent Baxter is justly proud of 
the educational leaders of the cities. By the by, they 
have a New Jersey Superintendents’ Association which 
promises to be of great interest. 

Carroll G. Pearse was exceedingly happy in his address 
of welcome in hehalf of the educational forces of Mil- 
waukee. They had just cause to be proud of thelr 
spokesman. fle was a leading factor in all local ar- 
rangements for the success of the meeting, and these 
were to all intents and purposes perfect. 


Wilbur S. Jackman of the School of Education, Chicago, 
did the steering for the long named society that succeeds 
the Herbartians. These sessions were interesting and 
valuable, though there was nothing censat‘onal, spectacu- 
lar, or brilliant as in the days when Stanley Hall and 
Colonel Parker used to attract crowds. 


Three men seriously missed were Dr. A. S. Draper, Dr. 
N. C. Schaeffer, and Dr. Henry Sabin. Dr. Schaeffer was 
detained by legislative responsibilities, Dr. Draper pre- 
ferred to have his three deputies—Rogers, Goodwin, and 
Downing—go, and Dr. Sabin, because of “his accident, 
thought it not well to take chances on the weather. 


The Herbartians who were co prominent in this meet- 
ing for a few years-were missed at Milwaukee. Dr. De 
Garmo of Corneli, Charles and Frank McMurry, J. N. 
Wilkinson of Emporia, Kansas, Charles B. Gilbert, Dr. 
T. B. Noss of California, Pa., and John T. Prince of 
Massachusetts were a band of co-workers to be missed. 


President Charles McKenny of the Milwaukee State 
Normal school was as important a factor in the perfec- 
tion of the entertainment of the department as either 
Mr. Bruce or Mr. Pearse, though in a more quiet manner. 
He is one of the vital forces in the educational leader- 
ship of the state, though one of the recent comers, like 
Mr. Pearse. 


F. Louis Soldan of St. Louis is the master mind of the 
N. E. A. when it comes to extricating a presiding officer 
or a convention. No other man could have done so neat 
a bit of work as he did on Tuesday afternoon. Philo- 
sophiczi and practical, skilful and tactful, ever alert and 
always poised, he has been the leader on the floor of the 
N. E. A. for a quarter of a century. 


‘The educational features of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition was hardly a vital topic, was scarcely worthy 
a sixth of all the time of the sessions, and there was 
much criticism of this provision of the program. It was 
impossible for speakers to be profound or fascinating 
upon such a topic at this late day, but the three papers 
will be a valuable part of the Volume of Proceedings. 


William George Bruce was much in evidence. In the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune he had a signed editorial on 
taxing public corporations (by the by, he is tax commis- 
sioner of Milwaukee), Monday evening he delivered a lec- 
ture before the Jefferson Club of the city, Tuesday morn- 
ing he represented Mayor Rose in the address of wel- 
come, and he was looking after everybody’s comfort all 


the time. 
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The absence cf college and normal school men who 
used to come to the department was noticeable. Eliot is 
in Kurope, Harper is in the hospital, Butler has over- 

“worked, Hanus is in Europe, but Stanley Hall, Schur- 
man, James, Thwing, Baker, Northup, Forbes, Alder- 
man, Benton, Ellis, Strong, J. M. Green, Boyden, Snyder, 
Cook, Balliet, Taylor, Felmley, Payne, and a host of men 
who have beea towers of strength on the program and in 
discussion were not there, 

The new president, J. W. Carr of Anderson, Indiana, 
had but to he suggested to be chosen with as great 
heartiness as unanimity. It was T. A. Mo‘t of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, who said incidentally, and at the right 
time: “Why not Carr? Indiana has not had a president 
of either the department or of the N. E. A. for a genera- 
tion.” Why not! But that was not the only winning 
feature. Mr. Carr made a popular and dignified address 
on Tuesday afternoon, the most captivating speech of 
any superintendent who had not been already honored. 


The professional equality at this meeting is note- 
worthy. lt is interesting to see United States Commis- 
sioner W. T. Harris in earnest conversation with Super- 
intendent Thompson of Leominster, Superintendent W. 
H. Maxwell of New York with Superintendent Simmons 
of Westfield, Superintendent E. G. Cooley of Chicago 
with Superintendent O’Conner of Norfolk, Neb., Secre- 
tary Martin of the Massachusetts state board with Su- 
perintendent Schuetz of Negaunee, Mich., Hon. A. S. 
Downing of New York with Superintendent Rawlins of 
Provo, Utah. 

William George Bruce said that Milwaukee is remark- 
able, in that it has a maximum of personal liberty and a 
minimum of license. There is no law, no ordinance, no 
regulation which compels the 2,000 or more saloons in 
the city to close for one minute from one end of the year 
to the other. Propriety closes them at the proper time. 
Here there is a smaller percentage of crime and vice than 
in any other American city of its size. The general 
judgment of the superintendents at the end of the week 
was that Milwaukee is notably a city of law and order, 
unusually free from evidence of drink and social dis- 
order. 


The Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., is by far 
the most professionally important of all the educational 
associations in the country. It is not so large as the 
summer meetings, its discussions are not so profound as 
those of somé organizations, nor so spectacular as those 
of others, but it is professional, deals with real issues, 
theoretical and practical, is fearless, is usually dignified, 
and its sessions are largely attended by attentive men. 
There are usually about 800 in attendance, they are 
present for business, they follow every speaker, and dis- 
cuss every utterance of importance both on the floor and 
in the hotels. 


The attendance is the best. State superintendents 
very generally come. At Milwaukee there were present 
city superintendents from New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Buffalo, 
Denver, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Omaha, Kansas City, 
Seattle, Louisville, Columbus, Providence, Springtield, 
(Mass.), Hartford, Worcester, Lowell, Newark, Baltimore, 
Newpcrt, Syracuse, Elizabeth, Plainfield, East Orange, 
Montclair, Trenton, Reading, Rochester, Elmira, Pueblo, 
Oil City, Birmingham, Richmond (Ind.), Anderson (Ind.), 
Evansville, Calumet, Paterson, Camden, Council Blufts, 
Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Peoria, Winona, La Crosse, 
Madison, Duluth, Superior, Ishpeming, Muskegon, Decatur, 
Troy, Saginaw, Erie, Marion, Dubuque, Salt Lake City, 
Xenia, Des Moines, Provo, Ann Arbor, Oak Park, -Law- 
rence (Kan.), Boise City, Passaic, Rockford, Austin, 
Lafayette, Uroana (Ill.), Valparaiso, lowa City, Kenosha, 
Wis., Carthage, Mo., and scores of other cities and 
towns. 
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THE MILWAUKEE MEETING. 
A CONSTANT ATTENDANT’S VIEW. 


The meetings of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association are always inter- 
esting, usually profitab!e, and cometimes memorable. 

The Milwaukee meeting of 1905 had all these charac- 
teristics. It will be memorable for the Harris banquet, 
of which something is said elsewhere, and for the Keat- 
ing-Crane scene, which for a few moments upset the de- 
partment as it has never been upset before. 

The meeting was interesting for its size, more than 
nine hundred persons being in attendance; for its repre- 
sentative character, drawing its membership from thirty- 
six states; for the admirable completeness and good 
judgment ir the local arrangements; for the good music 
turnished by the younger and older students in the Mil- 
waukee schools; for the simple, easy, good-natured, but 
wholly effective way in which the meetings were con-. 
ducted by President Cooley; and for the way in which 
old and somewhat trite subjects were illuminated by 
strong men and women. 

The meeting was profitable because of its stimulus to. 
thought upon some of the most vital school problems. 
The brilliant address on “Group Morality in Childrea,” 
by Dean Gearge E. Vincent of Chicago University, 
touched a phase of school and home government which 
is comparatively new in educational discussion, and. 
made an impression not easily effaced. The address 
ought to be heard by teachers and parents everywhere, 

The department has rarely listened to three consecu- 
tive papers so masterly as those on the school systems. 
of New York and St. Louis by Superintendents Maxwell 
and Soldan and Hon, E. C. Eliot, formerly president of 
the board of education of St. Louis. The papers matched 
the greatness of the cities and the systems which they 
described. But discussion, had there been time for it,. 
would have revealed the fact that in hundreds of cities 
all over the country all the blessings claimed for these 
elaborate schemes have been obtained by means much 
more simple and natural. 

The address by Dr. Haney, describing his work in com- 
bining manual training with drawing in the schools of 
New York, was remarkable for its lucidity, logic, and. 
force. Here, too, it was unfortunate that the time was. 
too limited for any adequate discussion, for there were 

many hearers who were not convinced that his major 
premise is sound, namely that there should be no draw-- 
ing save that which connects itself immediately with 
construction. Undoubtedly, the industrial element has 
been too generally lost sight of in the current courses in: 
drawing, but many of Mr. Haney’s audience thought he 
was swinging too far in the opposite direction. 

The child-labor question also suffered from the cur- 
tailment of time, although only one of the three ap-. 
pointed speakers was present. Miss Addams opened up 
so broad a ficld for question and discussion that a whole 
session would have been none too long. A taste of what 
might have been was furnished in the impassioned plea: 
of Superintendent Evans of Augusta, Ga. To more than. 
one of the audience Mr. Evans’ earnest words recalied. 

Mrs. Browning’s “The Cry of the Children,” and a thrill 

of sympathy was felt by all as he pictured the condition. 

of the factory children in his state, and no applause dur- 
ing the session of the department was more hearty than 
that which followed his description of his efforts in their- 
behalf. 

Of the sensational] session of Tuesday afternoon little- 
needs to be said. The topic was trite and any discussion 
of it could only be repetitions. How to increase the- 
efficiency of public school work is a question that is al- 
ways with us, and the last word on it will never be said. 

Superintendent Carr’s organ illustration was apt and 

skilfully handled and his plea for better teachers was: 
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forceful, as indeed is every plea and argument which he 
makes. 

Superintendent Pearse in his unaffected, direct, and 
business-like way urged the need of leadership in educa- 
tional matters on the part of superintendents. While 
this is desirable, leadership in the community is needed 
still more, for the weaknesses which exist in school 
matters are due more to the indifference and neglect of 
citizens of weight and infiuence than to any defects on 
the part of the school people themselves, 

Superintendent Crane’s paper, which was the storni 
centre of the meeting, would have passed as a rather 
bright, interesting, though one-sided view of school 
conditions had it not been for the unjust and wholly un- 
justifiable personal attack which followed it. While few 
of the members of the department agreed with all the 
positions taken ty Mr. Crane, most of his hearers recog- 
nized the pictures which he drew. Probably most of the 
superintendents have had occasion to preach the same 
doctrine in their own fie!\ds when they have found the 
work of their schools too isolated from life and too re- 
gardless of the future of their pupils. 

Good-natured criticism and even pronounced antag- 
onism might have been expected, but the department 
showed its sense of fairness by refusing to tolerate the 
use of the occasion to gratify personal spite. 

Of the rouad-tables that of the city superintendents 
was full of life and interest and will be followed by much 
thinking as the members return to their homes. That 
any systematic examination of teachers in service will 
become general is not likely. The arguments for it are 
equally applicable to superintendents. Teachers are 
now more examined and supervised and criticised than 

re the members of any other trade or profession, and 
possibly it is to this fact we must look to explain the un- 
willingness of men and women of culture and character 
to enter upon the work. More freedom as well as more 


pay is needed. 


VADOSUS’ VIEW. 


The New England delegation filled one car and over- 
flowed into another. The official bulletin gave us credit 
for thirty-three. Of these Massachusetts had twenty- 
five, Rhode Island three, Connecticut four, and Vermont 
one. The leader of the old commonwealth delegation 
was the efficient head of its educational department; and 
the official head of the Green Mountain state was its 
whole representation. Boston, because of a much re- 
gretted illness, could not send its chief, and therefore it 
was not represented on the program; but all the super- 
visors were present. Springfield, Worcester, New Bed- 
ford, Haverhill, Westfield, and Leominster sent their su- 
perintendents and the Fitchburg Normal school sent its 
principal. Providence, Newport, and East Providence 
stood for Rhode Island; and Hartford, Wallingford, and 
Naugatuck for Connecticut. The “state of Maine” and 
New Hampshire were conspicuous by their absence; that 
is, if the bulletin was correct. The president of the 
department thought that if all present had registered that 
the meeting would be the largest on record. As it was, 
the crowd was sufficient for comfort and successful 
handling. 

As usual the extemporary and spasmodic meetinglets 
that marked the journey were as prolific of ideas and 
discussions as were the formal attempts at Milwaukee, 
Stories of school experiences, funny classroom incidents, 
experiments of all kinds, new acquaintances, and the re- 
newal of old ones filled the hours of the outward thou- 
sand-mile trip. 
schools. The music and the instant visualizing of the 
work were highly commended. 


In the hearty greeting of the officials of the city we 
learned that Milwaukee has that ‘“‘patriotism, ethical 


Monday was spent in Chicago in visiting © 
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force, and enthusiasm which are the backbone of the 
American nation,” and that the city has four chief in- 
dustries—iron and steel, malted beverages, packed meats, 
tannery and Jeather products. We were assured that in 
spite of its 2,000 saloons the city is a paragon of virtue, 
and so we assumed that a “schooner rampant” is not its 
symbolic coat of arms. In our innocence we had asso- 
ciated the “Wreck of the Hesperus” with it. The staid 
New Englanders concentrated their attention on the 
iron, meat, leather, and education, and so accepted with- 
out verification the statement that one establishment 
alone was producing every day 6,000 barrels of liquid re- 
freshment, and that 400,000 barrels were always in pro- 
eess of manufacture for the market. A member of a 
lumber convention then in session asked a friend to 
“take a bath” with him. It seemed to be slang at first, 
dut later developments and a sight of some of the thou- 
sand barrels made the invitation seem quite real. 

The Richmond and the Cleveland meetings have gone 
down in our educational history with “Harris” printed 
in red letters. So, too, will the Milwaukee, for there was 
no session of the department Wednesday evening. In its 
place a banquet was given in honor of the commissioner 
and learned doctor, “dean of the educational world.” 
Two hundred representative educators thus did him 
honor, and by eulogistic toasts proclaimed his fame and 
the high esteem in which the “grand old man” is held. 
A few plirases will show the general tenor of the re- 
marks: “In the work of his hands lives man and his 
genius.” “He has never lost confidence in his fellow- 
man, and he as inspired by his word and by the grip of 
his hand many who achieved great things in educational 
work.” “In all the forty years that I have*known him, 
I never knew him to speak ill of a human being, or to 
use a harsh word to any man or woman.” “He has been 
the father of the kindergarten movement, and there has 
not been a problem in it which he has not helped us to 
solve and to ecnauer.” This gem in the doctor’s reply 
contained a suggestion that we may well take to heart:— 

“T want to confess to you that kindliness has been my 
inspiration. ! thank you from my heart for this display 
of kindly fecling. It seems a reward in advance for good 
things to be done, for I am sure I have never done any- 
thing to merit all of this. I hope to do so yet, and this 
inspiration will give me new energy for it.” 

In spite of the banquet Milwaukee will always mean in 
many memories the Crane episode. The rumor is that 
his paper will appear in the official records as an “‘ex- 
purgated edition.’’ This paper dealt with the general 
topic: ‘Means of increasing the efficiency of our public 
school work,” but had as a sub-topic: “Change of vi2w- 
point.” In the change he said:— 

“The prevailing viewpoint has been to direct the at- 
tention to the study and not to the child, to make the 
child exist for the system and not the system for the 
child. The true purpose of the school should be to fit the 
pupils for life and in life we need qualities more than 
learning. I have grown tired of the word ‘ess:ntials,’ 
meaning the three R’s. We have accepted this interpre- 
tation so long that we have not questioned it. Some day 
we will wake up to its fallacy.” 

No notice was taken of that last “will,” and so he went 
on to advocate manual training, domestic science, sani- 
tation, and general preparation for life. This was very 
harmless amusement, and had he not slurred “honor 
meu,” scholarship, and culture studies, and had he not 
when he “changed his viewpoint” made his remarks too 
racy with scraps of rhymes and illustrations broad and 
coarse, te say the least, the speaker would not have been 
so pitterly attacked. Unfortunately for the good name 
of the departinent, a Coloradian was so enraged that he 
poured forth his ire and contempt in words too unpearlia- 
mentary, and the president after many calls to order 
finally awoke to the fact that he had a gavel in his hand, 
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and with it he seated the wrathful disputant. For a few 
minutes the heat was intense, but wiser and cooler men 
came to the rescue, who insisted on free discussion, but 
free from personalities. It was at this time that the gray- 
headed Southerner poured oi] on the troubled waters by 
telling the old fox-and-grapes story, in which the sus- 
pended bell at first frightened off the fox, but the animal 


soon saw the lack of danger, and then uttered in fox lan- 
guage his contempt:— 


“Big mouth, 
Long tongue, 
H—1 of a noise, 
Nothing done!” 


This served as a safety valve and the discussion went on 
with more than the usual vim and sharpness. The lan- 
guage that fired the powder was:— 

“T protest against the address to which we have just 
listened. If the speaker had attended to his arithmetic 
more he might have been more accurate in his sitate- 
ments. Had he given more attention to his Latin he 
might have had a nicer distinction as to words and their 
use, and the coarse jokes which have been unfit for this 
distinguished audience might have been reserved for a 
minstrel show. 

“This is mot a fit parer for this organiza- 
tion. It reflects on the organization. It is wrong 
to send out through the press such a false im- 
pression of our schools as I have gathered from it. In 
every instance where he has cited men he has put up 
men of straw. I deny that the honor pupils are failures, 
Every intelligent man here knows to the contrary. Ths 
speaker evidently was not an honor pupil. In fact, I 
happen to know that he was not.” 

Besides these two affairs there were two others that 
attracted considerable attention. These were the ad- 
dresses of Dr. Vincent of Chicago and that of Dr. 
Haney of New York. The former address was charac- 
terized hy a local paper as “breezy, sparkling with wit, 
unique in vivid effectiveness and picturesque presenta- 
ticn.” It was an appeal for a more sympathetic insight 
into the child nature and for control of the child through 
his own ideais and through his ideals of the children 
with whom he associates; that is, group morality. “We 
all conform to the group to which we belong. If we 
vary a little we are interesting; a little more, ecceatric; 
a little more, odd: then a crank, and last insane.” 
“Physical coercion is always an admission of failure.’’ 
A torrent of words with wonderful distinctness and pre- 
cision hel:i the audience by the ear. and all regretted that 
this talk without a written note could not be extended 
through another period. 

Dr. Haney by the aid of a large display of work of 
pupils of New York city made his subject doubly inter- 
esting. The Doctor's special plea was that manual train- 
ing must be related to the studies proper; it must be an 
intimate and integral part of their development, and all 
the different branches of manual training—woeaving, 
sewing, nature work, and construction—should be con- 
sidered as one subject in the curriculum. Separated 
from the other studies, manual training loses its value 
as a socializing influence. This correlation was well set 
forth in explanation and in the exhibit of drawings, 
cuttings, models, ete. Hiawatha, transportation, house- 
hold arts, apparatus, toys, nature study, etc., were used 
to show this intimate connection. “The arts for use and 
not for show” seemed to meet the approval of the audi- 
ence. Beth personal possession and love of service (the 
altruistic spirit} were exemplified. Every drawing scon 
found itself in some material form. An injudicicus a1d 
rather insolent remark by the head of a western insti- 
tution might have excused Dr. Haney for a cutting re- 
Ply, but he merely said, “I am surprised”—which was 
very effective. 
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Time forbids the giving of an excellent simile skilfully 
applied by Superintendent Carr of Indiana. His paper 


was well received and made his choice as president for 


the succeeding year highly popular. 

Doubtless the pamphlet containing the printed records 
of this meeting will repay careful reading. 

The badge should receive a word of praise. Many 
thought it the best issued. 

The music at the beginning of all the sessions also de- 
serves highest praise. It was furnished by choruses of 
boys, girls, teachers of the schools, and by two clubs. 
The voices were soft and sweet, and the expression 
highly artistic. 

Louisville will be the next meeting place. . 

Vadosus. 


THE ACTUAL EARNINGS OF THE BORDERLAND 
AS COMPARED WITH THE OLDER SEITLED 
SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY W. T. HARRIS. x 


In 1830, after studying the census and such other 
sources of information as then were accessible as to the 
earnings and tawable property of the United States and 
Great Britain, I coustructed a table, stating as nearly as 
I could ascertain the actual annual income of the nation 
from various sources for the vear 1850 and the year 1880. 
When the census report of 1890 had become available in 
1895 and ’96, | continued the comparative table so as to 


_ include 1890. It is not yet quite time to construct such 


a table for the year 1900, but two of the three most im- 
portant sources of income have been accessible for some 
time and I have partia'ly reconstructed my table so as to. 
include 1900 in four of its items, namely agricultural and 
manufacturing items, two of each. The other sources. 
needed are the productions of mines, freight by water, 
fisheries, etc. 

There is no study more illuminating in political 
economy than the study of the actual earnings of a peo- 
ple in the several classes of productions. The actual 
total earnings of the United States in 1890 I made to be 
51 and a ‘half cents per day per inhabtant; this was an 
inerease over the earniugs of 1880 which consumed up 44 
and a half cents per day for each person. The earnings 
for 1850, calculated on the same basis but with less relia- 
bie data to go wpon, were 30 cents a day for each person; 
for 190 the estimate finds 58.12 cents per day for each 
person. Here is my table:— 


EARNINGS PER INHABITANT OF THE UNITED STATES PER 
DIEM AT DIFFERENT EPOCHS. 


1850 1880 1890 1900 
Agricultural including live 

stock: - 12. 145 10.8 13.5. 
Manufactures as reported... 5.8 10.8 18.4 20.3 
From transportation in en- 

hanced value of products.. 1.2 3.7 4.7 5.28. 
Agricultural products con- 

sumed in the houselrold 


and not reported........... 3.2 4.1 4. 4.0 
Household manufacturers not 

reported ...... RR 4.8 4.4 4. 4.0 
Building of railroads........ -75 1.8 1.3 1.2 
Mining, fisheries, and mis- 

House an¢ furniture rert.... 2. 3. 4. 5.5. 


Total cents per day for 
each person............. 30. 445 6144 £8.12 
The inequality of the census divisions as regards the 
amount of wealth is a very important consideration in 
discussing our scheol finances: In 1890 the total res? 
wealth of the South Atlantic division of states per indi- 
vidual was $579 as seen by the table given below. This 
is not quite one-half of the average value in the North 
Atlantic division, which was $1,232. The per capita of 
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wealth of the South Central division, or the Gulf states, 
was $569. In the North Central division the wealth 
equaled $1,129 per individual, almost exactly one- 
half of the amount of wealth per individual in 
the Western division ($2,250). The average inhabitant 
of the South Atlantic division would procure by taxation 
at the rate of one per cent. on the taxable wealth less 
than one-half as much money for schools as the average 
inhabitant would procure in the North Atlantic division, 
and in the North Central division, where the taxable 
wealth is nearly what it is in the North At!antic division, 
the amount procured by a one per cent. tax wou!d ke one- 
half what each inhabitant of the Western division of 
states would procure at the same rate of tax. If we 
compare these census divisions as to their annual earn- 
ings in agriculture and manufactures the disparity is 
quite as great, for the earnings per diem of each inhabi- 
tant in the South Central division for 1900 amounted to 
five and six-tenths cents for manufactures and fourteen 
and nine-tenths cents for agriculture, which makes 
twenty and one-half cents earnings for each inhabitant 
per day, while the North Atlantic division produced 
thirty-eight and four-tenths cents for manufactures, and 
six and four-tenths for agriculture, a total of forty-four 
and eight-tenths cents per day for each inhabitant. 
That of the South Atlantic division was nearly the same 
as the South Central division, being twenty and one- 
third cents per day per inhabitant. Therefore in these 
two most important items of production the inhabitant 
of the Gulf states or of the South Atlantic states pro- 
duced as daily earnings less than one-half what the in- 
habitant of the North Atlantic division produced. The 
North Central division produced eighteen and s2ven- 
tenths in manufactures and eighteen and six-tenths in 
agriculture, making a total of thirty-seven and three- 
tentlis cents per inhabitant per day as against forty- 
four and eight-tenths cents in the North Atlantic div'sion. 
The Western division averaged seventeen and five- 
tenths in manufaciures and nineteen and three-tenths 
in agriculture, making thirty-six and eight-tenths cents 
per day per individual, a half a cent per day less than 
the North Central division. 

The less received from taxation at a given rate for 
public expenses, say school expenditure, the more the 
individual must pay for his own earnings, that is to say 
if he is to expend an equal amount with a census divi- 
sion that possesses a greater amount of assessable 
wealth per capita. Hence, if the inhabitants of the 
Scuth Atlantic and South Central divisions, possessing 
less than one-half of the amount of assessable wealth 
per cap‘ta, are to continue their schools for the same 
length as the school session in the North Atlantic divi- 
sion, and if they are to pay as high salaries as in that 
division, a very large sum would have to be made up 
from the annual earnings of the individuals, or else a 
rate of taxation nearly double that in the North Atlantic 
division must be adopted. But the individual earnings 
in that section as it appears are less than one-half thoss 
in the North Atlantic division, and any tax paid by the 
individual for schooling is to the average citizen of the 
South a far greater burden than in the northern com- 
munity. 

In my annual report for 1902 I gave a series of tab‘es 
showing a comparison of 1880, 1890, and 1903 as to the 
true valuation of real and personal property in the sev- 
eral states, together with the amounts expended for cur- 
rent expenses of public schools, and also for the three 
epochs, 1830, 1890, and 1903, showing the number of 
cents actually expended on each $100 of true valuat’on of 
all property. The amount on the one hundred dol'ars 
valuation varies from fifty-three cents on the $100 In 
New Jersey to twenty-two and one-half cents in Con- 
necticut. Contrasting that with the South Atlantic divi- 


sion as to the amount of school expenditure per $100 of 
true valuation, the South Atlantic division expends from 
forty-three cents in West Virginia down to fourteen 
cents in North Carolina, the average for the whole divi- 
sion being twenty-three cents on the hundred dollars, 
while it is twenty-seven cents in the North Atlantic 
division. Taking these figures in connection with those 
above discussed, namely the fact that the assessment in 
the North Atlantic division is more than twice as great 
as in the South Atlantic division, it will be seen that the 
amount of money raised by the rate per cent. in the 
South is less than one-half of that raised in the North. 
In the North Central division the amount expended on 
the hundred dollars varies from forty-seven and one-half 
cents in North Dakota to sixteen cents in Wisconsin, 
and the average is twenty-seven and one-half cents. 
The Western division varies from forty cents on the 
hunéred dcllars in Utah to ten and three-tenths cents in 
Wyoming and Nevada. 

[See United States Census, 1890, Wealth, Debt, and 
Taxation, page 14, for the following items. ] 

Per capita wealth in the United States based on the 
true valuation of real and personal property from census 
reports 1850 to 189¢:— 


1890 1880 1870 1860 1850 


The United States...... $1,036 $ 870 $ 7EO $514 $308 
North Atlantic division 1,23 1,209 1,243 528 363 
South Atlantic division 579 495 384 5387 333 
South Central division 569 435 334 598 299 
North Central division 1,129 932 735 4386 208 
Western division....... 2,250 1,291 843 4384 187 


Referring to a table that shows the average monthly 
salaries of teachers for the different sections of the United 
States and the average number of days’ schooling given: 
Here we find the results of the figures as to daily earn- 
ings and as to amount of taxable property. The North 
Atlantic division, with its double the daily earnings and 
double the amount of taxable property, gives $58.64 per 
month for its male teachers and $39.50 for its female 
teachers as against $30.84 per month for male teachers 
in the South Atlantic division and $29.02 for the women 
teachers. The salaries of teachers in the South Cen- 
tral division average considerably more than for the 
South Atlantic division, the men getting $43 a month 
and the women getting $35 a month, but another item 
comes in here: Yhe average length of the school term in 
the South Central division is 105 days, while the average. 
length in the North Atlantic division is 178 days and 
a half. The school term in the North Atlantic divi- 
sion is practically a scholastic year, hence the male 
teacher in the North Atlantic division can be hired by. 
the year and can depend upon his salary for his yearly 
support, while in the South the period of schooling in- 
cludes about one-half of the days (105 days) in the regu- 
lar scholastic year and hence the teacher must shift to 
some ‘other employment to make up his year’s income. 
The North Central division pays on an average five 
dollars less per month than the North Atlantic division 
to its men teachers ($53.96 against $58.64). 

[It is wel] known that the number of persons five to 
eighteen years of age is a larger. fraction of the whole 
population in the South than it is in the North—there 
are more children and fewer adults to support them. 
The total amount expended for schools is on an average 
for the whole population $11.17 for each person five to 
eighteen years of age, $11.22 for each adult male. In 
the North Atlantic division the amount raised for each 
person between five and eighteen years of age is $18.13. 
The amount for each person of school age (five to 
eighteen) in the South Atlantic division is $4.18, and the 
amount per adult male is $5.56. The amount raised im 
the South Central division is only $3.94 for each person 
of school age. The amount for each person of school 
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age in the North Central division is $12.75. The West- 
ern division in its amount per individual of school age 
exceeds that of the North Atlantic, being $20.16 for each 
person. The number of children of school age in the 
population is a larger per centum of the whole than it 
is in the North Atlantic or any of the other divisions. 
It is noteworthy that all of the Southern states are 
increasing their pro rata of manufactures—steam and 
water power are re-enforcing the power of the hand. 
North Carolina has doubled its manufactures per inhabi- 
tant in the last decade, raising from three cents 
per day to six and one-tenth cents per day, and the 
whole South Atlantic division has increased from seven 
and five-tenths cents per day to nine and seven-tenths 
per day for each inhabitant. But agriculture has gained 
in the same ratio and keeps much in advance of manu- 
factures. In the South Central division, the great cotton 
states, agriculture predominates still more over the 
manufactures, although the manufactures have increased 
seventeen per cent. faster than the population. 


CHILD LABOR. 


By Jane Appams, 
Hull House, Chicago. 


The labor of little children has never been so valuable 
to the business world as in the past twenty-five years, 
fifty, or 100 years, if you choose. The heavy work which 
formerly reyuired a man’s strength is now done by ma- 
chinery which a child may“guide, and so we have the 
temptation to use the labor of little children, because 
they can he obtained at less wage. Gradually in Big- 
land there have heen made, since 1832, simple legis'ation 
against the evils of child labor. The evil has gone on 
into the third generation now, and child labor is almost 
100 years old. 

Many of our states have very defective laws, if any at 
all, with regard to child labor. In Pennsylvania they 
are inadequate; children over thirteen years can work 
all day and all night. There are more children under 
the age of sixteen at work in the Pennsylvania mines 
and factories than in all of the cotton states of the south. 

We wonder why the public conscience is so slow to 
take up this question. There are many reasons. One 
line of respcnsibility lies with the educators. So rapidly 
as the children have left the schoolroom the educators 
have lost all interest and responsibility, and have turned 
the children over to the business world. If they do their 
full duty to the children within the four walls of the 


schoolroom they feel they have no further duty or re- 
sponsibility. 


Industry is constantly wearing out the children at the 


period of their lives when they possess abnormal 
strength, a strength that should naturally go into 
growth and development. The state furnishes vastly 
expensive public school buildings and systems of educa- 
tion, and then, when the child leaves school, merely be- 
cause the state laws offer no protection to the child 
against this premature labor, the state must afterward 
resume their care when they are worn out and thrown 
aside. And the factories are constantly saying to the 
schools: “Give us more; we have worn out and used up 
that which you gave.” 

It is a fact that children employed in these heartless 
factories, if they live at all, are broken, absolutely 
crippled, and unable to work and support themselves 
after they have reached years of manhood and woman- 
hood, and must be supported in the public asylums and 
hospitals. Children are commercially most advanta- 
geous hetween fourteen and eighteen years, for most em- 
ployments. 

If this great body of public school instructors had been 

interested in the children as citizens, they would have 
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asked, “What- becomes of the children after they leave 
the schoolhouse door?” Is there such a thing as regu- 
lating hours of labor, such a thing as continuing instruc- 
tion, preparing them for citizenship? What are we 
doing to protect them? : 

Teachers are only one factor in the problem, but we 
have a right to expect more help from them than the 
past child labor campaigns have shown. In Virginia 
the children eannot go to work until they are thirtecn, - 
are guarded then and allowed to work but certai1 short 
hours, ani prohibited from injurious industries until 
twenty-one. 

There 1s getting to be a strong sentiment in the United 
States that we have banked too long on the quantity of 
our products, and that we will soon be required to judge 
our work ty its quality instead. We must protect and 
educate our children in order to raise up- the trained, 
skilled workmen necessary to the product of fine quali- 
ties, 

The child is waked up when he leaves the routine cf 
the school and begins to earn money. When that takes 
place prematurely, we have a boy-man, without the in- 
itiative of the man, or his reliability, but with an ag- 
gressiveness born of his pride in being an earner. He is 
unable to make the connection between what he learned 
in school and what he sees in the factory. If we could 
only get hold of him when the amount earned is all his 
pride, if the schools could only assume that many of the 
children are going into the factories, and give them a 
little of what the factory life means! 

We have allowed industry to modify education more 
than education has modified industry. We are cowards 
if we will not acknowledge the effect of premature labor 
on premature child workers. The compulsory education 
and factcry laws are coming together more and more, 
and in some places where both are good and well en- 
forced they are working marvelously together. Thus we 
get a faint idea of what would happen if educators would 
remain inierested in the child until he tumbled into his 
grave, and if he tumbled into his grave prematurely 
would feel in a Measure responsib‘e. It is too true that 
factory inspectors in many states are but too easily in- 
fluenced by commercial interests. 

The enthusiasm of the American school master would 
carry him over into the child labor agitation for the pro- 


tection of the child very quickly if he were once inter- 
ested. 
——o— — 


GROUP MORALITY IN CHILDREN. 


By Proressor GEorGE E. VINCENT, 
Chicago University. 

I appeal to you for a more sympathetic insight into 
child nature, for a more subtle way of building up his 
character on his own standards of loyalty and fair play. 
We should control the child through his own ideals and 
the ideals of the children with whom he associates, 
rather than coerce him to live up to our standards. 
Physical coercion is always an admission of failure. 
We should be friends with the children. 

The child, like the adult, is controlled by the group. 
We are all coerced into living up to the standards of 
those around us. What cowards we all are. Who of us 
can stand the lifted eyebrow, the shrug of the shoulder, 
or the lip curling of scorn? We conform to the group to 
which we belong. If we vary a little from the common- 
place we are interesting: a little more, eccentric; a little 
more, odd; then a crank and then insane. 

The child also conforms to the ideal of the children 
around him. He cannot endure ridicule. It is a cruel 
thing to submit a child to humiliation, embarrassment, 
or persecution, when no principle is involved. Children 
live group lives in the nursery, the neighborhood, the 
boys’ gang, the girls’ society, and the school. The ideals 
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and standards of the group control. To be a tattletale is 
to be a traitor, and no healthy, normal boy will endure 
to be called “‘goody-goody.”” It is no wonder that chil- 
dren conform to their own standards even in opposition 
to parental authority. Whether we believe in their 
ideals or not, we must reckon with them. 

What right have we older people to impose our 
standards on the child, and disregard his own? How 
-can we be so sure that we know so much better what is 
right? 

Qne aim of modern education is to substitute for the 
direct and largely futile imposition of these matured 
ideas upon children, the indirect and sympathetic con- 
troi of child life. by utilizing and fortifying the worthy 
idea!s which they build up in their own groups. 

CHARTER PROVISIONS AS RELATED TO THE 
ORGANIZATIONS OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM H. MaxweELt, 
New York City. 

The state, not the city, is primarily responsible fcr 
public education. In all the duties imposed on cities, 
whether pertaining to the physical side, such as biild’ngs 
and equipment, or to the intellectual and moral, as in- 
struction and supervision, the city acts only as the 
agent for the state. Members of the board of education 
and officers, the superintendents and principals, are 
primarily state officers and officers of the city second- 
arily. A long series of court decisions i1 various states 
coniirms this principle. 

All history shows that education that is not provided 
and enforced under the authority of the state is poorly 
provided, and never enforced. Experience proves that 
as the school tax in any community has increased, in- 
stead of hecoming interested against it, the people have 
become interested in and for the public schools. When 
men begia to understand that the public schools are the 
people’s schools for all, rich and poor alike, and that the 
prime object of education is to provide equal opportuni- 
ties for all, the interest will be greatly increased. 

In every community there are forces which stand 
ready to use the schools for wrong and selfish motives. 
They are divided into two classes, those who argue that 
the free public schools are for the children of the pocr 
and that their work should be confined to the rudiments, 
the three R’s, and those who believe that the position of 
superintendent and other officers is one of the spoils cof 
war. The compiete triumph of either set in any com- 
munity will set it back a generation. 

The community which for any reason is unable to pro- 
tect itself against existing evils has a right to the pro- 
tection of the state. The state should provide education 
for all and require it for all. It should provide or re- 
quire the community to provide the means of enforcing 
education on all. The man who does not send his chil- 
dren to school is committing a two-fo'd crime, a crime 
against the child, whom he deprives of the enriching ad- 
vantages of education, and a crime against society, whose 
strength is diminished by the weakness of any memb«rr. 
It shoule provide such laws and machinery as will pro- 
tect the schools against the foolish doctrinaire or the un- 
scrupuicus politician. it may avoid the danger cf dis- 
couraging locul spontaneity and effort, caused by p/'ac- 
ing too much dependence on the state, by adopting laws 
laying down the minimum of requirements for the 
community. 

* These laws should provide the limits of age between 
which schocl attendance must be enforced; the mini- 
mum extent of schcol buildings allowed in proportion to 
the population, and the minimum amount of time for 
acaden:ic and professional training required of candi- 
dates for teachers’ licenses. They should provide for the 
establishment of institutions for the training of teachers; 
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a method of removing.the appointmeats of teachers from 
political, social, and all other considerations except 
merit; a sure and certain means of securing revenue for 
the schools and for its increase with the increase of 
population; the minimum salary commensurate with the 
training of the teacher and the social position which 
ought to be held, and lastly pensions for old age. 

it should be made by law the duty of every state ex- 
ecutive officer, whether called state superintendents or 
commissioner, to see that such laws are enforced in every 
locality and to determine with the aid of a council of ex- 
perts the minimum courses of study for the schools. 
The city should always have the authority to go beyond 
the minizzum. Since the adoption of such a law in New 
York there has not been a city in the state which has not 
made its local requirements above the minimum. 

Every city of considerable size should maintain a 
training school for teachers. While it is desirable that a 
large number of teachers should come from without the 
system, local sentiment enforces and necessity compels 
the policy of setting the majority of teachers out of the 
city’s cwn educational system. The pressure of politi- 
cians to secure the appointment of sons and daughters 
of friends and the pressure of parenis are con:tant 
forces which must he reckoned with, and which are ever 
tending te lower teaching efficiency and to break down 
any barrier raised by local authority. Therefore it is a 
necessity that the city training schools should be estah- 
lished and protected by law if educational standards are 
to be maintained. 

Few institutions other than city training schools pro- 
vide the special training required in large cities. The 
country boy whe does the chores on the farm is acquir- 
ing knowiedge in the use of his hands, eyes, judgment, 
power, and executive ability that is denied the child of 


the city. If the crowded population of the cities is not 
to degenerate physically, mentally, and moraliy the 
teachers must be trained to meet this deficiency. The 


city teacher must be a trained cbserver to meet the needs 
of children brought up under peculiar and always arti- 
She must be an athlete, a mechanic, 
and an expert with the scissors and needle. 

The state noriral schools, with some few exceptio s, 
have not adanted themselves to city conditions. They 
are most!vy secondary schools with little profess‘onal 
training and have not risen to the height of considering 
teaching as a profession. All licenses to teach should 
be granted on probation for one year until ability has 
been tested. The teachers should be nominated, ap- 
pointed, and promoted by experis, not by laymen, from a 
list of eligibles determined by examinations conducted 
by an independent expert examining board. 

The only question is whether or not they should le 
appcinted according to their standing, and I answer this 
question in the affirmative. This would-mean to aprly 
to teaching the principles of civil service which have 
been applied to other branches. Civil service is. 
undeniably better than the system which it sup- 
planted. 

The written examination can not be a test of morel 
character, personal charm, cleanliness, addie:s, or ev n 
of teaching power. It does not reveal bodily deform ty, 
sickvess, faulty enunciation, or foreign accent. Ths 
written examinations should be supplemented by oral ex- 
aminations. It has been the rule in my experience that 
those who have received the high standings, ‘takea the 
honors,” as it were, have done better work in the schools 
than those who received the lower ones. Nine-tenihs of 
those dismissed have heen those who have received the 
lower standings. 

When it is known that teachers are to he appointed as 
a resu't cf examinations, conducted fairly and impar- 
tially, it will bring excellent teachers from other s ates 
to that community. Some may say that it is better to 
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place the entire power of appointing, prompting, and dis- 
missing teachers in the hands of one man. If that man 
is infinite, eternal, and unchangeable in his being, wis- 
dom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth, we 
would all be willi'g to give him that power. Under con- 
ditions as they exist, there are many objections to the 
one-man power. No one man has the ability. Another 
weakness is that teachers tend to lose their indepenience 
of thought and action when entirely in the power of the 
superintendent, and in proportion as they lose in inde- 
pendence, does their good influence in the schoolroom 
diminish. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. L. 
St. Louis. 


[Superintendent Soldan reviewed the working of the St. 
Louis plan.] 


‘The new charter was due to conditions which prevailed 
when the members of the buildings trades sought places 
on the board, the erection of schooi buildings offered 
opportunities for improper profits which were not always 
neglected, politics governed the appointments, and the 
low class politician often found refuge in the janitorship 
of some school. He declared that the election of school 
boards at large tended to remove the offices from politics. 
He told how the board simplifies its work by sending in 
advance to each member printed copies of all reports and 
recommendations which are to come up at the meeting 
for action. ‘These reports are never read in the meetings 
unless scme important section is to be discussed. 

The practical working of an ideal law has led to ma- 
terial results. The whole public school system has been 
reorganized and changed radically in nearly every 
feature. A new type of fireproof, two-story school build- 
ing is displacing the old style school, the new schools 
having the best possible heating amd ventilation, and the 
architect being held responsible. New sites are located 
by experts and a whole block is not considered too large. 
The best possible building goes up in the worst district, 
and our new buildings include gymnasiums and shower 
baths. A new course of study arranged ‘py the superin- 
tendent, with the assistance of all the teachers and prin- 
cipals, has been put in operation. A new set of books 
has been selected by the superintendent and teachers. 
A library of supplementary reading has been installed in 
each school. Two new high schools have been erected 
at a cost of $500,000 each. Fifty new high schooi teach- 
ers have heen employed during the last two years. The 
service given colored schools has been reconstructed and 
«ne standard of scholarship is now equal to that requirel 
of white children. ‘The corps of teachers in the colored 
high school has been renewed with no other considera- 
tion than to secure those best fitted and most fully 
equipped for this department of work. Manuval trainiog 
and domestic science have been added in all the graded 
schools. 

The evil of early withdrawal from school has been 
checked and the attendance in the higher grades in- 
creased. The enrollment in the high schools has doubled 
in five years. The salaries have been increased, those 
of the grade teachers twenty-five per cent. and those of 
the principals twenty per cent. Text-books and all ma- 
terial used by the pupils in the schools are furnished 
free. inefficiency in the teaching force has been 
steadily eliminated because their continuation in office 
depends-on their work. The annual pilgrimage to the 
houses of members of the board has stopped. The posi- 
tion of principal has been elevated to one of dignity. 
There is greater freedom in teaching, a spirit of loyalty 
among the teachers, and no friction in the board. The 
actual conditions are in harmony with the spirit of the 
charter. 


DR. W. T. HARRIS. 


Dr. William T. Harris, United States commissioner of 
education, has been admired, almost adored, by 
the profession for a third of a century. No other man 
has approached him in length of service in the N. E. A., 
in constancy of attendance, in number of addresses, in 
influence, or in the affectionate esteem of the fraternity. 
In all the thirty-five years of his activity in the N. B. A. 
and its Department of Superintendence, he has never 
heen quite so highly and universally honored as at Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Bruce’s reference to him in the first words 
of welcome, the presence of the beautiful life-size por- 
trait upon the platform throughout the session, the pres- 
entation by Mr. Bruce of a cabinet-size color portrait of 
him to every member of the department, the hearty re- 
ception when he made his address on Tuesday evening, 
and above all the continued ovation at the banquet on 
Wednesday evening, combined to distinguish him above 


all other living educators, and this above all other occa- 
sions for him. 


THE HARRIS BANQUET. 

It was a happy thought on the part of those who made 
arrangements for the Milwaukee meeting to celebrate 
the seventieth birthday of Dr. William T. Harris, United 
States commissioner of education, by a complimentary 


banquet. The limitations of space allowed only two hun- | 


dred of Dr. Harris’ friends to participate in the affair, 


but there was good feeling and enthusiasm enough for a . 


thousand. The speeches were fervent outpourings of 
personal regard and admiration, and were replied to by 
Dr. Harris in a similar vein. 

It seemed an oversight that so little was said regarding 
his services to the department, under whose auspices the 


. meeting was held, as regarding his broader work as com- 


missioner of education. ke 
The confinement of the thought to the St. Louis life of 
Dr. Harris left a feeling of disappointment in the minds 
of many who enjoyed the general good time. 
——_o——_- 


THE WOMEN. 


The few women who were present were highly appre- 
ciated. Prominent among the women were: Mrs. Edgar 
O. Silver of Newark, N. J.; Mrs. L. M. Dilman of Chi- 
cago; Mrs. A. L. Gunn of San Francisco; Miss Bllor EB. 
Carlisle, supervisor of Boston; Miss Evangeline I. Whit- 
ney, assistant superintendent of New York; Miss Flor- 
ence Holbrook, Forestville school, Chicago; Miss Mary 
Reid Pierce, Chicago; Mrs. A. E. Hyre of the Cleveland 
school board; Miss Betty Dutton, Cleveland, for many 
years secretary of the national council of education; 
Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, primary supervisor of 
Rochester; Miss Alice Harris, assistant superintendent 
at Evansville, Ind.; Miss Sarah C. Brooks, supervisor at 
Baltimore; Dr. Ida C. Bender, supervisor at Buftalo; 
Miss Gertrude Edmand, principal training school, 
Towell; Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, supervisor at Stevens 
Point; Miss Anna E. Schaeffer of state department of 
education, Madison; Mrs. Ida Hood Clark and Mrs. 
Frances Clark, supervisors of music in Milwaukee; 
Miss Rosalia Pollock, primary supervisor at Salt Lake 


City; Misses Harriet A. Frye and Mary L. Stewart of 
Winona, Minn. 


—o— 


THE CRANE EPISODE. 


I missed the Crane episode, but heard all sides of the 
discussion, and got all points of view. It was evidently 
a case in which a man was talking to an audience in 
which many entirely mistook him. Mr. Crane is emi- 
nently successful as a superintendent. He was a lad 
with few advantages. Family misfortune led to serious 
deprivations, and he fought every step of his way 
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through an educational course. His sympathies with all 
who are oppressed are keen, and his respect not great for 
those who set an undue value upon those whose educa- 
tion and scholarship are polished, but eas ly secured 
His speech was earnest and to the point. I undersiaad 
that it had been twice given to college boys in prominent 
Iowa institutions, and the brightness and bluntness made 
it a great success. That-was one thing, but it was quite 
another to fire it upon the best traimed audience one is 
likely to have. They were in no frame of mind to ac- 
cept it, at least many were not, and when one man who 
felt outraged by it treated it severely the audience was 
all at sea. It appears to have been akin to a panic until 
Dr. Glenn’s story on the bell cleared the atmosphere. 


THE BOOK MEN. 


There are many publishers always in attendance, but 
there is no trace of commercialism. The seniors in the 
firm are usvally there. It is a time of hand shaking, of 
renewing of acquaintance of agents and superintendents 


whom they have seen in their own fields. But there is 
almost no trace of dining, and none of win- 


ing, as in olden days. There is_ infinitely 
less “showing attention” in February than at 
the July meeting. Many a superintendent looked 
upon it as almost as much of a privilege to speak with 
James A. Green, G. A. Plimpton, Edgar O. Silver as with 
Commissioner Harris himself. There were no text-book 
exhibits, nc solicitation for subscriptions, no urging the 
claims of special Looks, but a dignified and manly ex- 
change of friendly greetings with the enriching of ac- 
quaintance. 

This feature is now delightfully simplified. Major A. 
J. Cheney’s fresh dictionary jokes are as indispensable 
to the relish of the week as George H. Reed’s latest 
Dixcn joke, which, by -the way, was exceptionally good 
this time—‘‘Dixon’s Anglo Saxon No. 2. This is the 
1,806th variety of pencil made by the Dixons.” 


RESOLUTIONS. 


PRESENTED BY L. H. JONES, 
Chairman of Committee. 


Resolved, that our thanks are due and are hereby. ex- 
tended tu Superintendent C. G. Pearse, and to William 
George HKruce, editor of School Board Journal, also to 
Charles W. McKenny, principal Milwaukee State Nor- 
mal school, for their untiring efforts and unusually com- 
plete arrangements for the success of this meeting; to 
the board of education for their interest; to the citizens’ 
committee of twenty-five for carefully planned details; 
to the public schools, State Normal school, Milwaukee- 
Downer College, Marquette College, and German-Ameri- 
can Academy fcr the most excellent music furnished at 
cur evening sessions; to the city press for prominent 
space given and ful! reports of proceedings published; to 
the hotels for uniform courtesies extended to all, to the 
railroads for the usual reduction in rates granted; to the 
speakers on the program who are not directly engaged 
in educational work for the time and labor given in our 
behalf; and to the president and other officers of the de- 
partment for the excellent program .prepdred for our 
meeting, and successfully carried out at the various s2s- 
sions. 

Resolved, that the proper officers of the superintend- 
ents’ department be directed to express the thanks of the 
department to Hon. E. C. Eliot, for the valuable paper 
he presented at this session, and which the association 
considers of great practical importance. 

Resolved, that this department approves of the bill 
now before Congress extending the franking privilege 
to state educational departments covering the mailing of 
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reports and other official documents, and urges the pas- 
sage of the same. . 

Resolved, that the paramount educational question of 
the hour is the employment and retention of sufficient 
number of well qualified teachers to fill all of our public 
echools, ana that this department pledges itself to use its 
best endeavors to secure sufficient compensation to en- 
able teachers to prepare themselves properly for their 
woyk, and to justify them in remaining permanently in 
the profession of teaching. 


—-—O——. 


OFFICERS FOR 1906. 
President, J. W. Carr, Anderson, Ind. 
First vice-president, J. H. Phillips, Birmingham, Ala, 
Second vice-president, Ida C. Bender, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Secretary, Ella C, Sullivan, Chicago, Ill. 
—_o——- 


COMMITTEE ON TAXATION. 


The committee on taxation, Superintendent James M. 
Greenwoed of Kansas City, chairman, has the following 
other members: United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion W. T. Harris, President W. H. Maxwell of New 
York; former Superintendent Aaron Gove of Denver; 
Frank A. Yitzpatrick of Boston; Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
superintendent of Pennsylvania; Superintendent N. C. 
Dongherty of Peoria; Superintendent C. G. Pearse of 
Milwaukee; Charles D. McIver of North Carolina, and 
Superintendent J. W. Carr of Anderson, Ind. 

After the meeting in Chicago, prior to the Milwaukee 
meeting, the chairman said:— 

“We have spent the past two years gathering statistics 
from the school superintendents and the clerks of the 
school boards all over the United States and as a result 
we have exceptionally complete statistics on taxation. 

“The object of our work has been to show just how 
much of the taxes goés to the public schools and how the 
expenditures are distributed in the administration of the 
schools. We have divided the cities into seven classes, 
those of over 1,006,000 population, those between 500,000 
and 1,090,000,and so on down. We have grouped ali the 
cities in one of these classes and have given the statistics 
to show just what percentage of the schoo] tax goes to 
janitor service, to repairs, to fuel and light, to the ele- 
mentary teachers, the secondary teachers, and the super- 
visors. We shall thus see which department of the ad- 
ministration of the schools is receiving the largest share 
of the money. 

“We shal! also snggest what part of the taxes should 
be used in each department and bring up the questions 
as to whether the school board should be given the right 
of unlimited expenditure and other questions which will 
be of interest to the public.” 


—-o-—-— 


f THE MUSIC. 


Never has the cepartment had such a musical treat as 
at Milwaukee. This is said with a vivid memory of some 
excellent music in other years. Mrs. Frances Clark, 
musical instructor of Milwaukee, had charge of the ar- 
rangements. At the opening session there was a boy 
choir of +50 voices. They not only sang in excellent 
tine and tune, but there was enough of the speciacular 
in the setting to make the audience fairly wild in its ap- 
preciative demonstration. One of the selections was a 
welcome written for the occasion, but the climax was 
reached iu the patriotic flavor when, at the psychological 
moment, Mrs. Clark and every one of the 450 boys un- 
furled their flags. At an evening session the women 
teachers’ glee. club rendered several selections with 
charming effect. Has any other city developed a public 
school boy choir of 450 voices or a woman teachers’ club 
of more than fifty voices? 
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A BRUCE BULLENTINE. 


Two of us were chatting when an earnest “educator” 
broke in with the query, “Where can I get a Bruce bull- 
en-tine?” 

It was about a minute before either of us took in the 
situation that it was a bulletin that he was in search of. 
By the by, a Bruce Bulletin is an institution of the de- 
partment. For severai years Mr. Bruce has issued daily 
a list of those in attendance. This year there were 
nearly 400 in the first edition issued within six hours of 
the opening of the meeting. It is a great service that 
he rencers each year. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS PRESENT. 
Baxter, Charles J., New Jersey. 
Bayliss, Alfred, 'linois. 

Bishop, E. C. (assistant), Nebraska. 
Cary, Charles P., Wisconsin. 
Carrington, W. T., Missouri. 

Craig, Katherine L., Colorado. 

Doty, F. E. (assistant), Wisconsin. 
Downing, A. &. (assistant), New York. 
Goodwin, E. J. (assistant), New York. 
Hill, Isaac W., Alabama. 

Hinemon, John H., Arkansas. 

Jones, FE. A., Ohio. 

Martin, George H., Massachusetts. 
Martin, O. B., South Carolina. 
Merritt, William 8., Georgia. 
McBrien, J. S., Nebraska. 

Nash, G. W., South Dakota. 

Nelson, A. C., Utah. 

Ranger, W. E., Vermont. 

Rogers, Howard J. (assistant), New York. 
Stephens, M. bates, Maryland. 

Tynan, Thomas T., Wyoming. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County superintendents were few in number. The only 
ones registered are: — 
Arnot, Charles, Fremont, Neb. 
Barbre, Anna Lois, Taylorville, Ill. 
Beger, Richard, Fredonia, Wis. 
Bennett, Silas, West Bend,, Wis. 
Boyden, W. M. Cealville, Utah. 
Cook, H. S., Baltimore, Md. 
Dean, H. A., Elburn, Il. 
Dodge, William C. (assistant), Chicago, Il. 
Bberwein, W. J., Alma, Wis. 
Gillrarus, Herbert S., La Grange, Ind. 
Grove, Cyrus, Freeport, Ill. 
Hagler, J. C., Ida Grove, Ia. 
Hartranft, W. G., Seattle, Wash. 
Hazelwood, J. A., Jefferson, Wis. 
Lamont, John F., Marathon, Wis. 
Larson, Walter E., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Layne, H. E., Menomonie, Wis. 
Marker, Elizabeth, Red Cloud, Neb. 
Morris, Robert, Arpin, Wis. 
Nightingale, A. F., Chicago, Il. 
Rockafellow, J. R., Waukesha, Wis. 
Thornburg, Z. C., Des Moines, Ia. 
Witter, Finley M., Muscatine, Ia. 
Zimmerman, G. J., Union Grove, Wis. 
CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
ALABAMA. 
J. H. Phillips, Birmingham; W. E. Streplin, Gadsden; 
Cc. L. Floyd, Montgomery. 
CALIFORNIA. 
J. A. McDonald, Long Beach. 
COLORADO. 


L, C. Greenlee and C. Chadsey, Denver; John Diet- 
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rich, Colorado Springs; J. F. Keating, Pueblo; J. 8. Me- 
Clung, Pueblo. 
CONNECTICUT. 
A. D. Call, Hartford; W. C. Cartwright, Wee 
F. W. Eaton, Naugatuck. 


GEORGIA. 
L. M. Landrum, Atlanta; L. B. Evans, Augusta; C. V. 
Gibson, Columbus. 
IDAHO. 
J. E. Williamson, Boise City. 


ILLINOIS. | 

J. N. Adee, Kewanee; J. J. Allison, Joliet; H. Bassett, 
Wilmette; Miss M. Besley, Waukegan; E. G. Cooley, 
Chicago; N. C. Dougherty, Peoria; William W. Ernest, 
Macomb; FE. A. Gastman, Decatur; F. D. Haddock, Polo; 
William H. Hatch, Oak Park; W. R. Hatfield, St. 
Charles; Mrs. B®. A. Hubbard, Joliet; H. J. Jokisch, Hins- 
daye; C D. Lowry, Chicago; V R. McKnight, Spring 
Valley; G. W. L. Meeker, Canton; J. E. Miller, East St. 
Louis; F. #. Raines, Freeport; R. K. Row, Berwyn; O. M, 
Searles, Downers Grove; J. K. Stableton, Bloomington; 
H. F. Stout, Geneva; P. R. Walker, Rockford; M. A. 
Whitney, Elgin; C. M. Bardwell, Aurora; *L. D. Ellis, 
Lincoln; N. D. Gilbert, DeKalb; M. S. Mack, Blooming- 
ton; J. A. Smith, Highland Park. 


INDIANA. 


T. Abbott, Richmond; H. Barnes, Princeton; J. K. 
Beck, Bloomington; Miss L. R. Blaich, Indianapolis; J. 
W. Carr, Anderson; F. W. Cooley, Evansville; A. H. 
Douglass, Logansport; E. H. Drake, Indianapolis; Wil- 
liam C, Geble, Greenfield; J. C. Hall, Whiting; Miss A. 
L. Harris, Evansyille; W. H. Herschman, Hammond; L. 
N. Hines, Union City; C. N. Kendall, Indianapo'is; C. M. 
MeDaniel, Madison; W. A. Millis, Crawfordsville; B. F, 
Moore, Marion: T. A. Mott, Richmond; O. M. Pittenger, 
Alexandria; W. S. Rowe, Connersville; W. H. Sanders, 
Rensselaer; W. C. Smith, Chicago: J. N. Study, F. A. 
Wayne, D. W. Thomas, Elkhart; J. H. Tomlin, Shelby- 
ville; W. I. Wirt, Bluffton; G. L. Boheme, Muncie; N. E. 
Cropsey, Indianapolis. 

IOWA. 

W. N. Wifford, Council Bluffs: F. T. Oldt, Dubuque; 
Cc. F. Pye, Guttenberg; W. O. Riddell, Des Moines; W. M. 
Stevens, Sioux City; A. W. Stuart, Ottumwa; C. P. Bost- 
wick, Clinton; William F. Chevalier, Muscatine; W. N. 
Clifford, Council Bluffs; William F. Cramer, Waverly; 
W. I. Crane, Marshalltown; F. M. Fultz, Burlington; J. 
C. King, Boone; J. E. Williamson, Boise City; C. A. 
Meek, Elwood; G. H. Mullen, Fort Dodge. 


KANSAS. 

M. FE. Peerson, Kansas City; L. D. Whittemore, To- 
peka; F. P. Smith, Lawrence; L. A. Sowther, Emporia; 
J. W. Spindler, Winfield; R. F. Knight, Wichita. 

KENTUCKY. 


H. Mark and L. Rogers, Loutevilie; L. McCart- 
ney, Henderson. 
MARYLAND. 


J. H. Van Sickle, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

W. S. Parker, A. L. Rafter, M. P. White, S. D. Brooks, 
J. E. Burke, and E: E. Carlisle, Boston; C. L. Simmons, 
Westfield; T. EB. Thompson, Leominster; W. F. Gordy, 
Springfield; William E. Uatch, New Bedford; 8S. J. 
Holmes, Haverhill; H. P. Lewis, Worcester. 


MICHIGAN. 


L. E. Amidon, Iron Mountain; S. W. Baker, 
Manistee; K. P. Brooks, Marquette; J. E. Clark, 
Holland; E. A. Clarke, Holland; A. Cody, North 


(Continued on page 298.] 
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THE GRAMMAR PRINCIPAL. 

The status of the grammar principal presents 
one of the serious, at least interesting, problems of 
the future of education. This does not apply pre- 
sumably to New York, Boston, and other large 
cities in which the principal in firmly established, 
but in a large number of lesser cities the problem 
will soon be faced, and is already present in some 
cities. 

Supervision is modern, very recently has it be- 
come universal, and the relation of the principal to 
his teachers, pupils, school board, and the public 
has no uniform standard. 

In city number one each principal is supreme in 
his district. He nominates the teachers he desires, 
‘names those to be dismissed, promotes the pupils, 
and is deferred to by the school board members in 
charge of his school. 

In number two there are some principals with all 
of these responsibilities and privileges, while others 
surrender more or less of these prerogatives to the 
superintendent. 

In number three the city is in two or three dis- 
tricts, with a principal who is at the same time ab- 
solute superintendent of the schools in his district 
with no one supreme official by that name in the 
city. 

In number four the principals do not select or 
recommend the dismissal of teachers, do not pro- 
mote pupils, do not deal directly with special 
teachers, have little direct influence with the school 
beard, but still retain the salary of a principal. 

In number five the principal has none of these 
responsibilities or privileges, and even the salary is 
so much a room for looking after it in a general 
way, so that the pay varies according to the num- 
ber of rooms in the building, 


In number six the principal merely has $5 a 
month, or more, above the grade teachers for doing 
the necessary clerical work, and the superinten- 
dent and special teachers have all privileges and re- 
sponsibilities for every detail of management. 

How long will this hexagonal scheme for the 
grammar principal continue? There will be no 
sudden, no abrupt change. but there will bea 
tendancy to modify up or down the line. This is 
not the occasion to discuss, as we shall do later, the 
probability or desirability in the case, but it is a 
condition or series of conditions that confronts the 
principal, and though it may not affect the men and 
wonien of to-day, it will affect the entire school sys- 
tem when it has worked itself out to a generally 
uniform tendency. This much ought to be said, 
that if the principals do not solve the problem 
themselves, it will be solved for them by other 
forces. Some phases of the problem will be dis-— 
cussed in the editorials of the Journal of Education 
in the coming weeks, 

SCHOOL EXPENDITURE. 


The per capita expense for schools in the United 
States is $2.99. 

In Colorado it is $5.08, in New York $5.00, in 
Massachusetts $4.96. California $4.94, Utah $4.09, 
Nevada $4.87. 

In Alabama it is but fifty-five cents. 

The expenditure per capita of school attendance in 
the Umted States is $21.38. 

In Nevada it is $41.78. New York $41.54, 
Massachusetts $38.21, Colorado $37.50, Californ’a 
$36.37. 

In Alabama it is but $4.41. 

@ -0-@-0- @ - ——- 


TRADE SCHOOLS. 


There are in Isoston three large trade school funds 
which should be united for greater efficiency and for 
higher public service:-- 


Shattuck fund, trade school, Massachusetts 


Charitable Mechanics’ Association... $10,000 
Arioch Wentworth school for mechanics’ ~ 
Benjamin Franklin fund for Boston 


Ali schools may be housed under one roof either 
in the present Mechanics hall building or in a new 
structure to be erected upon the capacious site. If 
the proposition as it is now being discussed is 
adopted, Boston will have schools devoted to the 
teaching of mechanical arts and to the working out 
of industrial problems far ahead of Cooper instituce, 
New York. Carnegie’s money would not be needed. 

A STRANGE BLUNDER. 


Those who travel in Idaho and use the hotels are 
regaled by a large type copy of the “Inn Keeper’s 
Statute” posted in the rooms. Bear in mind that it 
is a legislative enactment, duly framed by some law 
maker, scrutinized by at least three “expert” com- 
mittees, one of which approved of the form as correct 
before passing it to a third reading, and another be- 
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fore passing it to be engrossed, and finally the gov- 
ernor and his special legal] adviser approved of it, and 


state printer and proof-reader passed upon it, and yet’ 


it is made to say that a man without baggage must 
pay in advance for any damage to property that he be 
about to execute. It reads: “Also persons having no 
baggage must pay in advance and must pay for all 
damage done to property.” It would be interesting 
to know how they are going to estimate it. 


-—--—- 
ANDERSEN DAY. 


More and more is it apparent that the schools of 
America should celebrate the Hans Christian An- 
It comes on April 2, which is 
Sunday, but it may be celebrated on the Friday or 
Saturday previous, or on the following Monday. 
The Journal of Education of February 9 had an 


article on the subject by Miss Marie L. Shedlock, . 


and alse an editorial; the American Primary 


Teacher for March further promoted this celebra-. 


tion. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, publish 
as Numbers 49 and 50 of the Riverside Literature 
series (price 30 cents) the choicest selections from 
the Andersen Fables, which stand alone as modern 
classic myths. 


COUNTY HISTORICAL CONTESTS. 


One of the notable features of modern educa- 
tiona! progress is the county historical contest idea, 
which has heen utilized in Iowa and Nebraska, 
probably in other states. The scheme is very sim- 
ple, but the working out is highly effective. Each 
school in the county has a contest of its own in 
which every pupil is urged to do his best at the 
writing of the history of that school district. Then 
the winner in each school avails himself of all of the 
materials developed in this contest and enters a 
township contest, in which every school of the 
township competes. Then the county is divided 
into several sections and each of these has a con- 
test. Ultimately, at the county seat, there is a 
grand competition of these winners in the section 
contests. In each of these meetings from the 
school to the county gathering there is music and 
other entertainment and an admission fee is 
charged, the receipts going to some educational in- 
terest. These papers are often of great value and 
not infrequently the State Historical Society pre- 
serves them as important documents. 

PENSION SERIES. 
NEW JERSEY RETIREMENT FUND. 


Ninety-four classes relieved of worn-out teachers, 
with estimated advantage to 3,760 school children; 
ninetv-four teachers humanely released from duty 
upon annuities paid promptly and in full, averaging 
$315, and aggregating, January 1, 1905, $75,637. 

Membership has increased to above 3,900. The 
net surplus on the year’s business June 30, 1904, 
was $6,157, and the total surplus, in cash and in- 
vestments, over and above all liabilities, on Decem- 
ber 22, 1904, was $80,763, of which $79,694 was in 
the hands of the state treasurer. and $1,068.97 was 
Jersey City dues for September, October, and No- 
vember, not yet remitted to Trenton. 


Let us understand that these are net figures, that 
all annuities and expenses have been deducted to 
January 1, 1905, In other words, if not a cent shall 
be received between December 22 and January 1 
the fund will on the latter date have a surplus of 
$80,763 and every bill paid. 


a 


ANTI-CIGARETTE. 


Indiana’s anti-cigarette law just enacted pro- 
hibits any person by himself, clerk, servant, em- 
ployer, or agent, directly or indirectly, to manufac- 
ture, sell, exchange, barter, dispose of or give 
away, or keep for sale, any cigarettes, cigarette 


paper or cigarette wrappers, or any paper made or 


prepared for the purpose of being filled with to- 
bacco ior smoking, or to keep or own or be in any 
way concerned, engaged, or employed in owning or 
keeping any such cigarettes, cigarette paper, or 
wrappers. ‘The fine for a first offence is $5, and for 
the second $500, or imprisonment for six months. 


PRIVATE GIFTS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A few men of wealth have made gifts for public 
school purposes. Among these is John T. Allan of 
Austin, Texas, who left $50,000 to the schools of 
that city, the income to be used for such work of 
importance as the public is not ready to provide. 
This amounts to upward of $2,500 a year, and just 
now is being used for manual training and domes- 
tic science. Men and women of wealth should 
have their attention called to this desirable phase of 
benevolence. It costs nothing to admirister a 
benevolence of this kind, it wil] not be misinvested 
or misapplied. 


The public school idea is not as completely en- 
throned as some people think. There are many rich 
persons who only incidentally use the public schools, 
and many denominations would provide religious 
schools for the very poor, if they could raise the 
funds. There will be a struggle, ultimately. to have 
al] children in the pnblic schools, or they will be sur- 
rendered to the middle class. 


There are men so keenly sensitive to trees that 
they can tell them in the dark by the characteristic 
sounds when their leaves are rustled by the breeze. 
This power is scarcely to be learned, but it repre- 
sents the degree of sensitiveness which may be at- 
tained hy an expert, even in education, who knows 
more of a teacher or school in a minute than he could 
be taught in a week. 


Democritus was not a modern Democrat, but he 
was highly democratic when he said that “a life 
without a holiday is like a long journey without an 
inn.” Who could put it better to-day? Holidays 
well used are no loss to school, trade, or the indus- 
tries. [tis highly important that the world and the 
school learn how to use the holidays. 


Robert Hunter in his book on poverty says that 
10,000,000 people in the United States are miser- 
ably poor. It seems incredible, but as such families 
are large, it means about 1,500,000 families. While 
this is one in every eight persons, it is not more 
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than one family in twenty, but even that is quite 
shocking. 
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An educational leader is not easy to find, to de- 
velop, or to use. Prejudices and jealousies stand in 
the way of his leading until he has demonstrated that 
he is far above and beyond his nearest rival. A real 
leader does not obtrude himself suddenly. He must 
simply grow above his associates. 


It is more important to have a child’s mind alert 
to the truth than it is that we present it to him. 
What he gets out of it depends more upon his sen- . 
sitiveness to teaching at the time than upon the 
way we provide it for him. 


In Canada every public gathering closes with the 
congregation singing “God Save the King.” We 
should sing “America” or “Star-Spangled Banner” 
oftener than we do. Schools should always close 
with one of them. 


The railroads of the United States killed 5,000 
men awho were on the track when they had no busi- 
ness to be there, and only 355 passengers last vear. 
Trespassing on the railroad is bad business. 


Some well-behaved children in school act like 
the evil one on the streets evenings, holidays, and 
vacations. Try vour hest to create a sentiment that 
affects the conduct 365 days in the vear. 


Thirty-five cities and towns in Massachusetts 
have 252 public kindergartens with 469 teachers, 
15.000 pupils. and expend on them %275,000. 
Which state does better for its population? 


There is universal rejoicing over the prospect of 
speedy recovery of President Harper of Chicago 
University. 


The gold money of the world is $5,600,000,000, 
of which shout one-fourth, $1,300,000,000, is in the 
United States. 


Total expenditure for school purposes in Massa- 
chusetts is $15,436.668 in a population of 2,800,000. 


Worcester’s evening schools are in session for 
110 evenings each season. Isn’t this the record? 


A dead line for teachers will hit some good teach- 
ers if placed anywhere under eighty. 


More than half the population of thirty-three 
American cities is foreign born. 


In Nebraska one-third of the high schools have 
special music teachers. 


An aducational system is a growth. It requires 
time and attention. 


Specializing is more liable to dwarf a woman than 
a man.—Stanley Hall. 


Punishments are a necessity, but they are at best 
a necessary evil. 


National Educational Association, Asbury Park, 
N. J., July 3-7. 


American Institute of Instruction, Portland, Me., 
July 10-15: 


Keep your eves open, 


Arbor Day next, 


EDUCATION 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The fighting south of Mukden, which was 
briefly commented on in this column last week, de- 
veloped into the fiercest and most sanguinary bat- 
tle of the war, in which the whole of the great 
armies commanded by Marshal Oyama and Gen- 
eral-Kuropatkin were engaged, some portions of 
them for six or ‘seven days continuously, with 
scarcely a pause for food or rest. The object of 
the Japanese attack was to drive the Russians out 
of Mukden, and to cut off their retreat northward by 
breaking their lines of communication and out- 
flanking them. The Japanese followed the same 
strategy as at the great battle of Liaoyang. That 
is to say, they concealed their plans of operation by 
delivering an attack at the east of the Russian posi- 
tions with such ferocity and persistence as to lead 
the Russians to suppose that that was their chief 
objective, and to hurry re-enforcements to its de- 
fense, while a heavy force was hurried forward to 
attack the Russians at the west. 

* * 


On both sides there has been great tenacity and 
courage. ‘The Japanese, as usual, have fought 
with a total disregard of consequences and that 
contempt of death which they have manifested in 
every battle. General Nogi’s seasoned veterans 
flung themselves into the fight shouting ‘Make 
way for us, we are from Port Arthur.” The Japa- 
nese stratagem succeeded marvelously, their ad- 
vance against the western positions hardly being 
suspected until that division of their army was al- 
most within sight of Mukden. The attack which 
they delivered is said to have come upon Kuro- 
patkin like a holt from the blue, though it might be 
thought that bv this time he might have mastered 
the principle that a Japanese first attack almost in- 
variably masks a purpose to deliver a more serious 
attack elsewhere. 

* * 

Marshal Ovama’s victory was complete and 
overwhelming. March 8 found the Russians in 
full retreat from their positions south of Mukden. 
The whole line of the Shahke was abandoned. 
Putiloff hill, which has been the scene of so many 
sanguinary assaults, was taken by the Japanese. 
Great accumulations of stores were burned to keep 
them from falling into the hands of the enemy. 
March 10, Mukden was entered by Marshal 
Oyama's army, and a brief despatch from Kuro- 
patkin to the Czar that night, “I am surrounded,” 
gave proof that the Japanese forces which had made 
a wide detour to the northwest and northeast with a 
view to cutting off his retreat to Tie pass had done 
their work well and had completed the relentless 
chain hemming the beaten army in. Another brief 
despatch from Kuropatkin, “Last night all our 
armies commenced to retreat,” marked the com- 
pleteness of the Russian defeat and suggested a 
repetition of Sedan on the plains and in the passes 


of Manchuria. 
* * * 


Commissioner Garfields report upon the opera- 
tions of the so-called beef trust is a rather unex- 
pected exoneration of the corporations concerned 
from the charges of making inordinate profits at 
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the public cost by forcing the price of meat to un- 
reasonable figures. According to the report, the 
six leading packing companies of the country in the 
years investigated, including the year 1902, the 
year of high prices, made an actual profit of only 
1.8 to 2.3 per cent. on the gross business, and often 
slaughtered at an actual loss. But in the manage- 
ment of the private car lines, in which these com- 
panies were interested, it was another story. 
There the profits were as high as 22 per cent., but 
these profits were so distributed that they did not, 
in Mr. Garfield’s opinion, greatly enhance the cost 
of beef to the consumer. But it is rather solem- 
nizing to learn that this gigantic combine made 45 
per cent. of the total slaughter in 1903, and 98 per 
cent. of that in the West in 1904; and furnished 
New York about 75 per cent. and Boston about 85 
per cent. of the whole supply of beef consumed in 
those cities, and similar proportions elsewhere in 
the East. 
* * 

The inauguration of President Roosevelt was an 
even more bri!liant spectacle than most such oc- 
casions of the past. It took place under smiling 
skies, and in the presence of an enormous throng 
of people,‘ comparatively few of whom could hear 
the brief and earnest inaugural address which the 
president delivered from the east entrance to the 
capitol. His theme was the weight of national re- 
sponsibility in meeting the new problems of the 
day. The procession was more than three hours 
in passing the reviewing stand, and was varied and 
picturesque. On Monday, March 6, to the Senate 
of the fifty-ninth Congress, convened in special 
session, the President transmitted a number of 
nominations. Among them were all the members 
of the existing Cabinet, except Postmaster-General 
Wynne, who was appointed consul-general at Lon- 
don, and was succeeded as postmaster-general by 
Mr. Cortelyou. The appointments as ambassadors 
and ministers were made as already foreshadowed. 

* 

The President also sent into the Senate a special 
message communicating the Santo Domingo pro- 
tocol. The consideration of this treaty with Santo 
Domingo is the chief business of the session of the 
Senate. The instrument submitted, as has already 
been explained in this column, is materially differ- 
ent from the luckless document framed in January, 
and it has been further transformed by the Senate 
committee. The responsibilities assumed by the 
United States are materially abridged, and the con- 
densed statement of the Monroe doctrine which 
was embedded in it was eliminated altogether. 

* * * 

Premier Balfour and his ministry have been 
pretty badly battered during the week, and Mr. 
Wyndham, chief secretary for Ireland, has been 
offered up asa sacrifice, his resignation being 
forced by the fury of the Ulsterites when they 
found that the government in a covert sort of way, 
had been encouraging the Irish agitation for home 
rule. The government, upon this issue, was 
caught between the devil and the deep sea, as 
represented by the Irish Nationalists and by the 
Ulsterites. The crisis developed from the debate 
on the Redmond amendment to the address in 


reply to the speech from the throne, declaring that 
the present government of Ireland was opposed to 
the wishes of the Irish people. The fact came out 
in the course of this debate that Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell, the under-secretary for Ireland, had take. 
office with the express understanding that he 
would favor the so-called Dunraven scheme for 
giving the Irish a share in the government. Yet 
later, when he followed out his policy, he was dis- 
avowed by the government, and his action stigma- 
tized as “indefensible”; notwithstanding which his 
resignation was not asked for. This exhibition of 
-weakness and vacillation cut down Mr. Balfour’s 
majority to twenty-four, and forced Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s retirement. 


* * * 


So much has been said of a convocation of the 
Zemsky Sobor as a possible remedy for existing 
conditions in Russia that some readers may like to 
be reminded of what a zemsky sobor is. The first 
appearance of the institution in Russian history 
was in 1550 under Ivan the Terrible. The > most 
important gathering of the boyars was in 1613, 
when delegates from the country districts met and 
by their votes made Michael Romanoff the founder 
of the Romanoff dynasty. The last assembly oi 
this kind was in 1653 under Alexei, the second 
Romanoft. Since then, the people of Russia have 
had no voice in the government of their country. 
The Empress Catherine’s commission, convoked in 
1766 to elaborate a code of laws, was unlike the 
early boyar gatherings and even these were not 
real assemblies of the people. : 
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{Continued from page 293.] 


Flint; F. Cody, Delray; E. H. Comstock, Hought:n; 
Ek. Cullen, Norway; Ed. P. Cummings, Grand Haven; F. 
D. Davis, Escanaba; G. A. Davis, L’Anse: W. H. Elson, 
Grand Rapids; E. E. Ferguson, Sault Ste. Marie; J. M. 
Frost, Muskegon; R. S. Garwood, Marshall; H. G. Lull, 
Mt. Clemens; W. C. Martindale, Detroit; J. H. McDonald, 
Gladstone; G. A. McGee, Cadillac; W. J. McCone, Albion; 
C. W. Mickens, Adrian; E. D. Palmer, W. Bay City; O. 
Schuetz, Negaunee; E. E. Scribner, Ishpeming; H. N. 
Slauson, Ann Arbor; W. D. Sterling, Lansing; J. A. 
Stewart, Bay City; H. D. Wilcox, White Pigeon; E. A. 
Wilson, Benton Harbor; I. B. Gilbert, Traverse City; W. 
E. Hanson, Manistique; J. H. Harris, Pontiac; S. O. 
Hartwell, Kalamazoo; P. Huber, Saginaw; R. H. Kirt- 
land, Menominee; H. E. Kratz, Calumet; W. F. Lewis, 
Port Huron; W. D. Hill, Crystal Falls. 


MINNESOTA. 


W. J. Marquis, Two Harbors; C. W. Martindale, Mvor- 
head; BE. E. Meintire, Cookston; E. L. Porter, Hastings; 
A. J. Smith, St. Paul; D. Steward, Stillwater; A. Nelson, 
Austin; M. P. Fobes, Marshall; Charles Fragmar, 
Winona; George A. Franklin, Faribault; E. George, 
Northfield; B. O. Greening, Eveleth; C. M. Jordan, 
Minneapolis; William F. Kunze, Red Wing; J. A. Crans- 
ton, St. Cloud; J. Davis, Wabasha; C. R. Frasier, Wi- 
nona; I. Lawrence, St. Cloud; A. Nelson, Austin. 


MISSOURI. 


J. M. White, Carthage; J. A. Whiteford, St. Joseph; 
R. B. D. Simonsen, Hannibal; F. Louis Soldan, St. Louis; 
F. D. Thorp, Kansas City; Ben Blewett, St. Louis; J. M. 
Greenwood, Kansas City. i 


NEBRASKA. 


D. C. O'Connor, Norfolk; W. T. Poucher, Weeping 
Water: W. L. Stephens, Lincoln; A. O. Thomas, 
Kearney; §. H. Thompson, Holdrege; N. Sinclair, Ne- 
braska City; R. J. Barr, Grand Island; Miss C. F. Cooper 
and W. M. Davidson, Omaha: J. D. French, Hastings; C. 
A. Fulmer, Beatrice; W. H. Gardner, Fremont; G. H. 
Graham, Havelock: G. P. Griffith, Pawnee City; H.. H. 
Huber, Blair; W. M. Kern, Columbus; J. W. Searson, 
Wahoo. 


NEW JERSEY. 


H. M. Maxson, Plainfield; G. Morris, Bloomfield; W. J. 
Shearer, Elizabeth; F. I. Shepard, Asbury Fark; 0. I. 
Woodley, Passaic; A. B. Poland, Newark; R. Spauld- 
ing, Montclair; W. M. Swingle, Orange; W. E. Chan- 
cellor, Paterson; V. L. Davey, East Orange; J. E. 
Bryan., Camden. 

NEW YORK. 


W. H. Maxwell, New York city; C. N. Millard, Dr. 
Bender, and H. P. Emerson, Buffalo; G. R. Miller, 
Binghamton; H. T. Morrow, Amsterdam; R. A. Taylor, 
Niagara Falls; C. F. Walker, Elmira; E. E. Whitney, 
Brooklyn; M. E. Parker, Syracuse; D. E. Bacheller, 
Ilion; A. B. Blodgett, Syracuse; C. F. Carroll and A. V. 
S. Harris, Rochester; R. A. Dearing, N. Tonawanda; J. 
A. Estee, Gloversville; E. S. Harris, Troy; S. B. Howe, 
Schenectady; W. W. Howe, Whitehall, 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
J. N. Kelly, Grand Forks. 


OHIQ. 


H. B. Axline, Brooklyn; C. B. Carey, Warren; J. M. 
Carr, Cambridge; N. H. Chaney, Youngstown; E. B. Cox, 
Xenia; H. H. Cully, Glenville; Miss E. C. Davis, Cleve- 
Jand; F. B. Dyer, Cincinnati; J. M. H. Frederick, Lake- 
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wood; H. V. 8. Hotchkiss, Akron; Miss J. F. Jackson, 
Cleveland; D. Joyce, Hamilton; W. H. Kirk, Bast Cleve. 
land; E. F. Moulton, H. Woldman, and C. P. Lynch, 
Cleveland; E. D. Lyon, Madisonyille; W. McClain, Lon- 
don; €. C. Miller, Lima; C. F. Northrup, Conneaut: A. 
Powe!ll, Middletown; H. A. Redfield, Nottingham; J. P. 
Sharkey, Van Wert; J. A. Shawan, Columbus; J. D. Simp- 
kins, Newark; C. M. Soule, Franklin; J. W. Swartz, 
Greenville; C. L. Van Cleve, Mansfield, E. M. Van Cleve, 
Steubenville; W. McK. Vance, Miamisburg; F. P. Whit- 
ney, Collinwood; H. B. Williams, Sandusky; M. R. Mc- 
Elroy, Berea; J. V. McMillen, Marietta. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


H. €. Missimer, Eric; G. W. Phillips, Scranton; C. A, 
Babcock, Oil City; William D. Brightwell, New Brighton; 
Charles G. Foos, Reading. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


H. W. Lull, Newport; W. H. Small, Providence; A. P. 
Keith, East Providence. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
R. C. Schellenbarger, Yankton; A. H. Bigelow, Lead. 


TENNESSEE. 
A. Livingston, Clarksville. 


TEXAS. 
A. N. McCallum, Austin; P. W. Horn, Houston. 


UTAH. 


R. Pollock, Salt Lake City; D. C. Jensen, Logan; W. 
S. Rollins, Provo. 


WASHINGTON. 
F. B. Cooper, Seattle, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
H. B. Work, Wheeling. 


WISCONSIN. 


E. 1.. Luther, Ripon; F. M. Mercer, Wauwatosa; C. E. 
Morgan, Appleton; M. M. Muenich, Jefferson; B. E. Nel- 
son, Racine; F. T. O’Brien, Rerlin; C. W. Rittenburg, 
Whitewater; H. F. Severenz, Sheboygan; F. F. Showers, 
Stevens Point; H. C. Stair, Stanley; J. H. Strauff, 
Sharon; H. L. Terry, Waukesha; S. B. Tobey, Chippewa 
Falls; H. 8S. Yonker, Grand Rapids; P. J. Zimmers, 
Kenosha; H. A. Simonds, Oshkosh; J. P. Bird, La 
Crosse; J. B. Borden, Marshfield; J. Callahan, Menasha; 
W. G. Clough, Portage; F. E. Converse, Beloit; Wiliiam 
T. Darling, Florence; R. B. Dudgeon, Madison; G. W. 
Gehrand, Baraboo; A. Grimm, Fox Lake; J. T. Hooper, 
Ashland; W. S. Hope, Elroy; H. B. Hubbell, Beaver 
Dam; F. M. Jack, Sparta; B. B. Jackson, Superior; Wil- 
liam H. Jamieson, Tomahawk; G. H. Landgraf, Mari- 
nette; G. F. Loomis, Waupun; H. B. Work, Wheeling; 
W. Allen, Milwaukee; A. A. Blanden, Port Washington; 
J. A. Hagaman, Atkinson; W. H. Hake, Elroy; J. T. 
Hooper, Ashland; A. E. Kabel, Milwaukee; H. F. Leyer- 
nez, Sheboygan; K. Mathie, Wausau; M. N. McIver, Eau 
Claire; C. G. Pearse, Milwaukee; W. P. Rosemond, 
Watertown; J. W. Steenis, DePere. 


CANADA. 
J. L. Hughes, Toronto. 


WHAT THEY SAID. 
Dr. E. G. 


State University of Illinois. 

In these days when 94 per cent. of the children never 
go beyond the eighth grade, the elementary schools and 
their perfection mean vastly more to this country than 
any attention which we can give to the secondary 
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THE BEST BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


Ensure Results by Giving Your Teachers and Scholars — 
the Books with which They can do the Best Work 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Elementary 


The Heath Readers (seven books) 

The New Walsh Arithmetic 

Hyde’s Two-Book Course in English 
Thomas’s A History of the United States 
Thomas’s Elementary United States History 
Pratt’s America’s Story (five books) 
Colton’s Elementary Physiology 
_Heath’s Home and School Classics 
Dole’s The Young Citizen 

Atwood’s Arithmetic (by grades) 
Gordon’s System of Reading 


Penniman’s New Practical Speller 


Secondary 


Wells’s Essentials of Algebra 

Wells’s Essentials of Geometry 

Newell’s Descriptive Chemistry 

Colton’s Zoology: Descriptive and Practical 
Colton’s Physiology: Briefer Course 
Stevens’s Introduction to Botany 

Heath’s English Classics (50 vols.) 

The Arden Shakespeare (19 vols.) 


Espenshade’s Essentials of Composition 
and Rhetoric 


Howes’s Primer of English Literature 
Fraser & Squair’s French Grammar 
Super’s French Reader 
Joynes-Meissner German Grammar 
Spanhoofd’s Lehrbuch 


Boston 


New York 
| 120 = Street 225 Fourth Avenue 


Send for descriptive circulars and catalogues. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers = 


Chicago 
378 Wabash Avenue 


London 
15 York Street 


schools. Even thaugh our normal schools could better 
prepare these secondary teachers, can we afford to have 
them do it at the expense of the elementary schoo!s? 


—_o——_- 


Revusen Post 
Loussville. 


Mr. Halleck declared that in the se'ection of secondary 
teachers be insisted cn sympathy, or the ability to get 
next tc the pupils, imagination, a capacity for humor, 
moral character, and finally a qualification which he 
mentioned with hesitation, youthfulness. 

I would not recommend a teacher over thirty-five 
years of age. From my own observation I have come to 
believe that the secondary teacher is distinctly poorer 


after the age of thirty-five }ears, and is decidedly poor at 
the age of forty-tive. ‘They have less enthusiasm, less 


sympathy, and are farther away from the viewpoint of 
the young people. A great genius like Shakespeare may 
keep his youthfulness and enthusiasm until the end, but 
this is not the general rule. I had made this decision 
about the necessity cf usefulness before the now cele- 
brated Baltimore doctor made his much criticised state- 
ment. 


J. R. Kirk, 


Missouri State Normal School at Kirksville. 


I do not believe that there should be any difference in — 


the educatien giver’ elementary or secondary teachers, 
and the college education of most value to the state is 
the one whch provides for the education of the kinder- 
gartner and for the high school instructor as they st 
side by side. 

1 would do away with the prevalent idea that we must 
have fine scholars in the high school and the partly edu- 


cated teachers in the elementary schoo!s. If part of th2 
teaching force must be ignoramuses, for heaven’s sake 
let us distribute them and not put them all in the ele- 
meniary school, where there is the largest attendance 
and they can do the most damage. 
The training of teachers by the Jecture methods is one 
of the growing evils of the high school. 
GeEorGE P. Brown, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


Supervision is the great problem in education, from a 
professional viewpoint. A man ought to be a better 
superintendent at sixty-five or seventy than eariier. 
There is no reason why he should not get up steam dur- 
ing these years of experience. Neither normals nor uni- 
versities can teach men how to teach. Only practice can 
do that. and a superintendent should be a teacher of his 
teachers. A zood superintendent can bring a poor corps 
of teachers and a poor school to a high standing in a few 
years. We cannot have the school systems abused for 
the sake of teaching teachers. I know one principal who 
has never shown that he sees his teachers’ defects or is 
able to help them one iota or that he even knows a good 
teacher when he sees one. I can see no reason but politi- 


-cal or social pull that keeps such a man in his position. 


A superintendent must be a teacher of teachers. 


> 

Is Daus’ Tip-Top p-Top 
TO PRUVE that Tip-Top” 
is the best and simplert tor 
making 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 ares from ty pe- 

written original, we wil ship 
duplir ‘ator, cap size, 
without deposite, on ten (10) 
days’ trial. 
Price $7.50 less 

discount wo 
THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPL cATOR co. 
Daus Building. 111 John sty New York City 
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BEAR IN MIND 


that Rand, McNally & Co. published the two most impor- 
tant educational books of the past season. 


The Dodge Geographies 


ODGE’S GEOGRAPHIES are the work of an author of the very 
widest experience as a student and a teacher. They represent 
the best and the most modern ideas in regard to the teaching of 

ge ayes They treat physical, political, and commercial geog- 
~: y side by side, thus bringing out their mutual dependence and 
relation and emphasizing cause and effect in determining life condi- 
tions, industries, and commerce. The illustrations, the maps, and 
the diagrams are far superior to any that have been used in school 
geographies in this country. 


Mace’s School History 


of the United States 


ACE’S SCHOOL HISTORY of the United States is an intensely 
dramatic and absorbingly interesting story of our national de- 
velopment. Its pages are filled with activity and life that can- 

not fail to arouse the enthusiasm of children in the grades. Its ar- 
rangement in periods prevents chaos and confusion, shows the rela- 
tion of events to the larger movement of which they are a part, and 
obliges the child to associate facts with the facts to which they are 
related. The book is most profusely illustrated with portraits, pic- 
tures of important and interesting historical scenes and events, his- 
torical maps and diagrams, and ten full-page colored plates illustrat- 
ing ten of the most dramatic turning points in American history. 


Send for circulars 
Chicago New York 


Rand, McNally & Company 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use, 
containing beautiful illustrations in Color and in Black 
and White with accompanying text. 

BOOK I —FirstYear . Per Copy $0.25 
BOOK II -—Second Year PerCopy  .25 
BOOK III — Third Year . ° PerCopy  .30 
BOOK IV — Fourth Year Per Copy  .45 
BOOK V —Fifth Year . PerCopy 
BOOK VI —Sixth Year . PerCopy 


Teachers’ Manual now ready, covering Books One to 


Five, and presenting an Outline of Lessons for each week 
of school. 


Manual per copy 


IMustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


MORE IMPORTANT THAN A TEACHERS’ CON- 
VENTION. 


The convention of educators now in ses:ion in Mil- 
waukee is more important in its bearing upon the sub- 
ject of public education than a gathering of teachers. It 
comprises only the members of the department of super- 
intendence of the National Educational Association, and 
therefore deals with methods of direction and control 
rather than methods of pedagogy. The topics to te dis- 
cussed are important, and they are to be treated by men 
of national reputation as educators. - 

School direction is more largely a subject of criticism 
at the present time than the methods of teaching. What 
is termed “modern education” is comprehended by 
school management, and superintendents are held re- 
sponsible for every innovation. If courses of study are 
overloaded the teachers are not only blameless therefore, 
bul are actually victims of the mistake. There are 


differences of opinion as to what constitutes an overload, 
and what is proper in a course of study under existing 
social and economic conditions, and the superintendents 
of the schools of the country are the men toward whom 
the people look for guidance. Therefore a conven'ion 
of superintendents is, from the popular standpoint, even 
more important than a convention of pedagogs.—Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. 


BOOK TABLE. 


MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. By Mary C. Dickerson, 
B. S., of the Rhode Island Normal School. Eos on: 
Ginn & Company. §Svo. Cloth. 344 pp. Illustrated. 
List price, $1.25; by mail, $1.40. 

This work must, simply on the ground of merit, be 
placed in the front rank of nature studies. Nothing that 
we have seen in its specialty surpasses it. Not only is 
its descriptive matter free from everything like pedantry 
and professionalism, but the illustrations fairly make 
the study eloquent. Just think of 200 photographs from 
life of moths and butterflies taken by the author herself! 
What painstaking to make her subject interesting her 
extended use of the camera emphasizes! What journeys 
afield, what unwearying patience, to get this pictorial 
information! 

Miss Dickerson’s book cannot fail to stimu'ate the stu- 
dent’s interest in this line of study that she so tellingly 
presents. Eyes that perhaps have been sealed to these 
beautiful winged insects will surely be opened to the 
fascination in such a mode of research, and will be 
found looking out for “Monarchs,” “Swal’owtails,”’ ‘‘In- 
terrogations,” and “Mourning Cloaks” among the Lutter- 
flies; and “Prometheas,” “Polyphemi,” “Cecropias,”’ and 
“Tos’’ among the moths; in the summer rambles in field 
and swamj. The book is especially adapted for the 
upper grades of grammar schools and the lower gred-s 
of high schools. But we are confident it will have a 
much wider constituency than these afford. Nature 
studerts that are puost-graduates will gladly go afield 
with such a guide as the author has proven herse’f to be. 


ELEMENTS OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. By Pro- 
fessor J. S. Kingsley of Tufts College. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 487 pp. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.20. 

A second edition of a valuable work published by the 
author a few years since. And it is an improved edition 
also, in more copious illustrations, and in new studies 
of animal life. As in the former edition Prof ’ssor 
Kingsley gives more attention to vertebrate forms than 
to the invertebrates, as the work will thus be more 
availabie and helpful to those pupils who purpose to 
pursue a medical course. It is a valuable contribution to 
zoological studies. 


OSTWALD’S CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. 
Part J. Translated from the German by Elizabeth C. 
Ramsay. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 12mo. 
Cloth. 250 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Ostwald is professor of chemistry in the University of 
Leipzig, and is among the most noted students of that 
scieuce in Germany. The plan of this book is quite 
unique, as it is cast throughout in the form of dialogue 
between pupil and instructor. The plan is certainly very 
ably carried out. It almost makes one wish he could go 
back to the college seat again, and have such a teacher, 
instead of the rather dry instructor he had, who did all 
the talking while the student did all the listening. 
Chemistry as it appears in Ostwald’s book does not seem 
the juiceless theme it usually is. The book has more 
than two-score diagrams and.figures that illustrate the 
subject in hand. It is a volume that may well be intro- 
duced to Americans, both for matter and form, 


SPENSPR’S FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. Edited by 
Martha Hale Shackford, Ph. D. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Paper. 223 pp. Net price, 15 cents. 
Beside the text of Spenser’s famous poem in this 

volume, there is a biographical sketch of the poet, a 

table of events of bis life and his literary works, an 

introduction, and a letter of the author of the poem 
addressed to Sir Walter Raleigh. Annotations on the 
text are unusually searce, as the editor’s thought in this 
respect is to secure independent thinking from the stu- 
dent rather than to have him appropriate her thinking 

—a most worthy design. The book is numbered 160 in 

the Riverside Literature Series. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘“« A Chemistry Manual and Loose-Leaf Book.” By John Whitmore. 
Price, 50 cents. Chicago: Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover. 

“The Trend in Higher Education’? By William Rainey Harper. 
Price, $1.50. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 

‘““The White Terror and the Red.” By A. Cahan. Price, $1.50. 
New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 

“Daily Program of Gifts and Occupation Work.’’ By Carolyn 
Bailey and Clara M. Lewis. Price, 50 cents. Springfield, Mass.: 
Milton Bradley Company. 

Little Giant Question Settler.” Price, 50 cents. Chicago: Laird 
& Lee. 
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STRONG TEXT-BOOKS 


WIDELY USED THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


Some of them new--some of them of years’ 
standing — all of them up-to-date —all rep- 
resenting ultimate results of our motto:— 
“ The best books at the lowest consistent cost.” 


By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD and 
CHARLES B. GILBERT 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 


A series of eight Readers, giving a better idea 

of the world’s great literature than can be 

found elsewhere in the same space. 
From 8S. T. Durron, Principal Horace Mann 
School, Columbia University, New York: 
‘““The books impress me as being very 
attractive and desirable in every way for 
school use.”’ 


By ELEANOR SMITH 


THE COMMON SCHOOL BOOK OF VOCAL 
MUSIC 


The selections in this new book of song and 

study are adapted to conditions existing in 

the ungraded school. 
From E. M. SANDERS, Principal High School, 
Schenevus, N. Y.: *t Those who cannot sing 
can here learn the theory and elements of 
music. For beginners it has no superior.” 


By D. H. FARLEY and W. B. GUNNISON 


THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF 
WRITING 


A complete series in vertical, intermediate 

slant and fifty-two degrees slant copies — 

scientific, practical. 
From RANDALL J. Connon, Superintendent 
of Schools, Everett, Mass.: Our School 
Board unanimously chose the Normal Sys- 
tem. Three years have more than justified 
the wisdom of the adoption.” 


By DAVID M. SENSENIG and 
ROBERT F. ANDERSON 


THE SENSENIG-ANDERSON ARITHMETICS 


A three-book series, covering the study of 
arithmetic from the lowest grades to the 
high and normal schools. 


From EpvucaTion, Boston: The authors 


have taken liberties in arranging their sub- 
jects, and for this freedom from tradition 
there will come to them a meed of apprecia- 
tion from all teachers of the subject.” 


By EDWARD G. WARD 


THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING 


A series consisting of primer, five readers, 
manual and phonetic cards, combining the 
sentence and phonetic methods. 
From ArtuurR J. Superintendent 
of Schools, Danvers, Mass.: “‘The Ward 
Method in Reading has made a marked im- 
provement in intelligent, intelligible and 
independent reading in my primary schools.” 


By ROBERT FORESMAN 


THE MANUSCRIPT SERIES OF MUSIC 


A simple, definite, three-book course in mu- 

sical -writing, covering invention, original 

work, writing of songs from memory and the 

study of songs in connection with written 

words. 
From J. EpMuND SKIFF, Supervisor of Music, 
North Plainfield, N. J.: ‘‘The Manuscript 
Series is admirable. I cannot speak too 
highly of it.” 


By W. A WHITEHOUSE 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND THE NAT- 
URAL MOVEMENT METHOD OF PRAC- 
TICAL WRITING 


An eight-book series of medial writing, con- 
taining copies selected for their educational 
value and for the introduction of the natural 
movement. 
From C. C. Ferauson, Somersworth, N. H.: 
‘* Our teachers here have but one opinion of 
the Educational System — that it is the best 
they have ever used.” 


By FRANK E. PARLIN 


THE QUINCY WORD LIST 


Over seven thousand of the commonest 
words of our language, graded and arranged 
according to a definite plan. 
From H. L. ALLEN, Superintendent Dalton- 
Cheshire Schools, Mass.: ‘'I consider the 
Quincy Word List admirably adapted to the 
pre-high-school grades.” 


SILVER, BURDETT 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA LONDON ATLANTA DALLAS’ SAN FRANCISCO 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 


Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 
BIOLUGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


AGENTS FOR 
i} ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


[TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 29: Massachusetts Classical 
and High School Teachers’ Assoc’a- 
tion, Cambridge Latin school. 
President, William L. Eaton, Con- 
cord. 


June 27-29: West Virginia Educa- 
tional Associaticn, White Sulphur 
Springs. President, A. J. Wilkin- 
son, Grafton; secretary, Joseph 
Rosier, Fairmont. 

July 3-7: National Educational As- 
sociation, Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, N. J. Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 10-12: American Institute of 
Instruction, Portland, Me. Secretary, 
W. C. Crawford, Allston, Mass. 

July 11-12-18: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Reading. 
September 17-20: International Con- 
gress of Childhood at Liege, Hel- 
gium. American committee: 
Chairman, M. V. O’Shea, Madison, 
Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe, 
Westfield, Mass. Membership in 

the congress solicited. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. Harry P. Weyman of 
Chicago was awarded the first prize 
March 8 in the Rollins contest in 
declamation. James B. Brown, ’07, 
of Everett, Mass,, won second prize, 
and Michael S. O’Brien of Lawrence, 
Mass., third prize. The other speak- 
ers were Joseph J. Donahue of Med- 
ford, Mass., Jene D. Gelleth of Ant- 
werp, N. Y., and Frederick Edwards 
of New Bedford, Mass. 

In the Smith contest in extempora- 
neous debate, the first prize was 
awarded to Robert C. Falconer of 
Hamilton, O., and the second prize to 
Charles F. Echenauer of Quincy, III. 
The question debated was: “Re 
solved, that the game of football as 
plaved at present in all American 
colleges is demoralizing,” Mr. Fal- 
coner upholding the negative and Mr. 
Echenauer the _ affirmative. The 
other speakers were John H. Dunlap, 
*05, of Concord, on the negative. and 
John A. Lang, ’05, of Albany, N. Y., 
on the affirmative. The judges in the 
contest were H. D. Ryder of B°l'ows 
Falls, the Rev. Mr. Stocking of Bel- 
lows Falls. and J. H. Bartlett of 
Portsmouth. 

WOODSVILLE. On March 19 
there was a teachers’ institute at 
Woodsville, in connection with the 
Ammonoosuc Valley Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation, Miss Ada F. Dow, president, 
with the following program: — 

10.00—“‘A General Basis for Geog- 
raphy . Teaching,” Superintendent 
George H. Whitcher, Berlin; 10.45, 
“How Local Industries are Utilized 
in * Teaching Geography,” Miss 
Hannah R. Craven, principal Marston 
school, Berlin; 11.30, “Schoolroom 
Work in Geography,” illustrated, 
Principal William H. Huse, Man- 
chester; 1.45, “Drawing,’ Miss Fos- 
ter, Littleton; 2.15, “Teachers’ Sal- 
aries and Tenure of Office,”, Princi- 
pal F. L. V. Spaulding, Manchester; 
3.00, “The Spirit of the School,” 
State Superintendent H. C. Morrison; 
3.45, discussion, “High School En- 
trance Requirements,” Messrs. M. C. 
Smart, Littleton; C. L. Wallace, Lis- 
bon; S. W. Robertson, Woodsvil!e. 

BERLIN. At a Teachers’ institute 
held under direction of the state de- 
partment of public instruction at 
Woodsville, N. H., March 10, Berlin 
was well represented on the program. 
Superintendent G. H. Whitcher 
opened the discussion with a paper on 
“A General Basis for Geography 
Teaching,” urging the need of a true 
appreciation of the fact that observa- 
tion and study of the home surround- 
ing is the one prime requisite for 
making geography an interesting and 
valuable study. Man, nature, and 
“Old Mother Earth,” in their inter- 
relations, and the great indnstries 
which in some way contribute to 
man’s needs are the foundation stones 
which must be laid early in the 
course. Excursions, not alone toa 
mountain tops and river beds, but to 
farms, factories, and mills are all im- 
portant. To close the printed page 
until the pupil can read nature’s book 
is the first duty of the good teacher. 
Miss Hannah R. Craven, principal of 
the Marston school, presented a paper 
on “How to Utilize Local Industries 
in the Schoolroom.’ Miss Craven 
exhibited photographs, drawings, 
written papers, and many specimens 
of lumber and paper products, and 
brought out the significance of this 
kind of study in laying an appercep- 
tive foundation for interpreting simi- 
lar industries. 

Manual training in the form of 
sloyd work in classes of twenty has 
been in operation for about one year. 
This is the first city in the state to 
ecuip and operate a special sloyd 
room, and the success of the work is 
sufficient to insure its future. About 
two hundred pupils now receive this 
instruction. 

EXETER. Professor George N. 
Cross, for twenty-two years principal 
of Robinson Seminary, and well 
known in educational circles through- 


ont New England, has announced his 
purpose to retire at the’close of the 
present school year, in June. ‘ 
Principal Cross is a graduate of An- 
dover and of Amherst, and his career 
as an educator has been most success- 
ful. After his retirement he will de- 
vote his time to the lecture platform, 
in which within a few years he has 
earned’ an extended reputation. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Superintendent Dr. 
George H. Conley, who had a narrow 
escape from pneumonia at the time 
of the Superintendents’ meeting, has 
gone South for a few weeks of rest 
and change of climate. 

At the Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association held in Boston 
March 10, the following officers were 
elected: President, Fred H. Nicker- 
son, Melrose; vice-president, Clar- 
ence E, Brockway, West Springfield; 
secretary and treasurer, Charles E. 
Stevens, Stoneham. 

SOMERVILLE. Luther B. Pills- 
bury, who was for many years promi- 
nent in educational circles, as prin- 
cipal or teacher in the high schools 
of Reading, Bridgewater, Somerville, 
and Boston, died at his home in this 
city recently. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. Some of the teach- 
ers of Connecticut have organized the 
Educational Research Club of Hart- 
ford County. The purpose of the or- 
ganization is to investigate prac- 
tical and unsettled questions of 
school work. “We wish to know,” 
says the club in its formal dec’ara- 
of its purposes, “whether we are 
teaching along lines of the natural 
development of children and attain- 
ing our ends in the shortest time and 
with the least resistance, or whether 
we are unthinkingly following tradi- 
tions.” 

The organization will resolve itself 
into several centres of investigation, 
each with a chosen leader as its rep- 
resentative in the executive commit- 
tee. Each centre will work as a unit 
in collecting and tabulating data. 
Already seventeen centres have been 
formed. In the first questionnaire an 
elaborate and comprehensive effort is 
being made to collect information as 
concerning what subject each pupil 
likes to study best and what subject 
he likes to study least, and also to as- 
certain what subjects the teachers 
like to teach best and least. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The New 
York board of education by a unani- 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 
Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


tal and nervous depression. dyspepsia, sleepless- 
ness,and all weaknesses resulting from excessive 
brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality, 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essential food, per- 
manently strengthening, not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. It is not a secret or patent 
medicine: the formula is on each bottle. Pre- 


scribed by leading physicians. Descriptive pam- 
phiet free. 


Pre- 


56 W. 25th St- 
pared 
only by@ NEW YORK 


If not found at Druggists’ , sent by mail, $1.00. 
CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 

The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain 

cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


For the prerention, as wellas the relief, of men- 
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BOSTON 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


Born April 2, 1805. Died August 4, 1875. 


‘‘] think there has been no more sympathetic writer on the subject of HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN in America 
than the late HORACE E. SCUDDER, and we feel his loss more keenly than ever when we wish to stimulate the 
public zeal on behaif of the great Danish child Mr. Scudder appreciated so fully."—MAnrir L. SHEDLOCK, én 
Journal of Education, February 9, 1905. 


STORIES FROM HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, selected by Horace E. Scudder, in the Riverside Literature Series. 
Nos. 49 and 50, each, paper, 15 cents; in one volume, linen, 40 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


— 


mous vote has decided that women 
teachers in the public schools should 
forfeit their positions upon marriaze. 
The board adopted a resolution di- 
recting that a bill be drafted, for in- 
troduction in the legislature, author- 
izing the board to dismiss, reinstate, 
reappoint, and re-employ any 
teacher who may enter into the state 
of matrimony. Less than three years 
ago the board went on record against 
any interference with the rights of 
married women teachers. The ques- 
tion has been discussed for years, and 
each succeeding board of education 
has gone out of office leaving the 
married teachers undisturbed. As 
will be noted, the resolution adopted 
seeks to invest the board with the 
power of discrimination. Though the 
board would force teachers to retire 
upon marriage, it seeks to retain au- 
thority to reinstate such teachers 
without question or discussion. Here 
is the resolution:—- 

Resolved, that the committee on 
by-laws and legislation is hereby au- 
thorized and requested, with power, to 
draft and cause to be introduced in 
the legislature, and to seek to secure 
the passage of a proper amendment 
to the charter, by which fema'te 
teachers in the schools under the jir- 
isdiction of this board shall forfeit 
their positions, and the sanie sball 
become vacant upon marriage, with 
the provision that the board may, in 
cases to be prescribed for in its by- 
laws and in such manner as therein 
provided, reinstate such teachers. 

The death of John Milne of the 
Geneseo Normal school removes one 


of the best-known men of the state. 


He had been in Colorado for several 
months in the vain quest for health, 
and finally died at Denver on Febru- 
ary 3. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

J. George Becht, principal of the 
Clarion Normal school has secured 
twelve free scholarships. Each 
scholarship entitles the holder there- 
of to free tuition, board, laundry, and 
lighted, heated, and furnished room 
at the Clarion State Normal school 
for the spring term of 1905. They 
are to be based on competitive exan- 
inations to those pupils whose par- 
ents are bona fide residents of the 
county. Any number of pupils from 
the several schools who may be rec- 


eligible to such examination, but no 
more than two scholarships will be 
awarded to any school. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 


OTTUMWA. Miss Emma Nye, su- 
perintendent of Wapello county, is 
one of the best educated, most cul- 
tured, and well traveled school offi- 
cials of the state. She has started 
many new movements through the 
county, arousing much professioaal 
spirit and public interest. 

MITCHELL COUNTY. Superin- 
tendent Jay A. Lapham has organized 
boys’ agricultural clubs in nearly 
every township in the county, also 
girls’ domestic clubs. 


SO THWESTERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 


AUSTIN. There has been remark- 
able progress in the last three years. 
There has been an increase in at- 
tendance of 130 per cent., and 3,060 
districts now levy schoo] taxes. John 
T. Allan left Austin $50,000, and the 
interest has been used for the support 
of manual training schools and 
schools for domestic science and ari. 


CALIFORNIA. 


MENLO PARK. §IraG. Hoitt, at one 
time state superintendent of Califor- 
nia, and later principal of a promi- 
nent boys’ school, died in this town 
on February 12, at the age of seventy- 
two. He was a native of Massachu- 
setts, graduated from Dartmouth in 
1860. He was at one time a teacher 
in the Boston Latin school, was first 
principal of famous Lincoln school of 
San Francisco. He was one of the 
best known educational men in the 
state, and was held in high esteem, 
personally and professionally. 


ommended by their teacher will be Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


A report made by Thomas Allen, 
chairman of the council of the School 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, to the 
United States department of educa- 
tion explains the character of the 
schoo! exhibit which was awarded a 
grand prize at St. Louis—the only art 
school collection to be so honored. 
Mr. Allen says:— 

“The exhibit of the Museum school 
at the Louisiana Purchase Expo:ition 
at St. Louis was selected and ar- 
ranged by each instructor in his own 
department. Mr. Tarbell’s classes 
sent fifty-three oil paintings, portrait 
studies, and full length studies from 
ihe nude and two pastels) F. W. 
Benson’s life classes sent fifty-six 
drawings from the nude. Philip 
Hale’s class fifty-two drawings from 
the antique. Bela Pratt’s class four 
figures and four bas-reliefs in plaster. 
©.. Howard Walker’s classes in deco- 
rative design sent 120 drawings se- 
lected to include as large a range of 
subjects as possible. In all the 


Massachusetts Schools 


will find the ‘‘ Massachusetts Song” 
well suited for Patriots’ Day, Memorial 
Day, and Old Home Week. Highly 
appreciated where used. $4.00 per 
hundred. 5 cents each in smaller num- 
bers. Published by E. J. COX, 
Newtonville, Mass. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
for a period of FIVE YEARS commencing 
January, 1905. 
Partial List of Books Adopted: 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor . . $1.50 
20th Century Dictation Book & Legal Forms 75 


Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. . 


Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq.. N.Y, 


EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


College of Oratory on spplicatien {Catalogue and full information 


HENKYV LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


wers in 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS. 
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CIERS AND PROMINENT EDUCATORS 


Have decided that NO ARTICLES 


More Fully Meet with the Requirements of the Schools 
Both in ECONOMY AND HYGIENE 


Than the HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


Waterproof and Germproof 
Strong and Durable enough to last a full school year. 
Receives all the Soiling, Wear and Handling instead of 


the book itself. 


Makes the text-books last nearly twice as long 
Reduces annual outlay for replenishing new books 
ADOPTED BY OVER 1,650 SCHOOL BOARDS 


HOLDEN PATENT 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. C. HOLDEDS, Sec’y. 


BOOK COVER Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND INFORMATION. 


school made something less than 300 
separate exhibits.” 

Attention is also called in the re- 
port to the fact that members of the 
council of the teaching force of the 
school received more than ordinary 
recognition at St. Louis. Mrs. Sarah 
C. Sears was a member of the Massa- 
chusetts board of commissioners ap- 
pointed by the governor. Holker 
Abbott and Edward Robinson were 
members of the national advisory 
board. On the jury of selection for 
the United States section were Mrs. 
Sarah C. Sears, Frank W. Benson, C. 
C.. Tarbell, F. P. Vinton, J. T. 
Coolidge, Jr., B. L. Pratt, C. Howard 
Walker, and Thomas Allen. The 

ed was unanimously chosen 
as chairman of the international jury 
of award in the department of fine 
arts, and afterwards was made chair- 
man of the department jury. Mr. 
Waiker was made chairman of the 
jury of applied arts. 

Among those to whom awards were 
made Mr. Walker received a grand 
prize for his general scheme of plac- 
ing the buildings, for the palace of 
electricity (designed by Walker & 
Kimball), and for the Massachusetts 
building. Mr. Benson was awarded a 
gold medal for painting, and another 
for decorative work. Mr. Tarbell 
was a member of the international 
jury of award, a fact which placed 
him out of competition, but which was 
certainly the equivalent of a gcod 
medal. Mr. Vinton was awarded a 
gold medal, Mrs. Sears a silver medal, 
Mr. Pratt a silver medal, and Mr. 
Hale a bronze m 

Among former pupils of the school 
gold medals were awarded to Miss 
Mary Crease Sears, Mrs. Lucia Fair- 
child Fuller, and George H. Hallo- 
well. Silver medals went to Mrs. Ade- 
laide Cole Chase, Charles H. Davis, 
H. D. Murphy, Mrs. Sarah C. Sears, 
and Robert Reid, and bronze medals 
were awarded to H. D. Murphy, Rob- 
ert D. Gauley, and Leslie P. Thomp- 
son. The last-named is the present 
holder of the school’s Paige scholar- 
ship. 


Special Low Rates to St. Louis and 


Return via the Nickel Plate Road. 


Permitting stop-off at Chicago 
without additional cost. For full 


particulars, see local agents, or write 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 
jun30-tf 


building, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


offers courses for men and women in Classical 
Archeology, Greek, Latin, English, Voice 
Training, Reading and Speaking, German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Phonetics, History 
Psychology, Philosophy, Education, Theory of 
Pure Design, Drawing and Painting, Archi- 
tectural Drawing, Theory of Architectural 
Design, History of European Architecture, 
Mathematics, Surveying, Shopwork, Physics 
Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Geography, an 
in Physical Education. These courses are de- 
signed primarily for teachers, but are open 
without entrance examination to all qualified 

rsons. The University Libraries, Museums, 

boratories, etc., will be at the service of 
members of the Summer School. The School 
opens Wednesday, July 5th, and closes Tues- 
day, August 15th, 1905. For full Announce- 
ment, address J. L. LovE, 16 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

N. S. SHALER, Chairman. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


FOURTH SESSION 
Begins June 20 and closes July 28 


This school has won the reputation of being 
the best summer school for teachers in the 
country, and offers Southern teachers the best 
opportunity for improvement in scholarship, 
general culture, and professional knowledge 
and training. 

75 instructors. 130 full courses. 50 or more 
popular lectures by some of the most promi- 
nent workers and speakers of the country. 

$6 registration fee covers all charges for 
tuition, lectures, and entertainments. Board 
and lodging at reasonable rates. Reduced 
railroad rates from all Southern states. For an- 
nouncement and further information, address 
P. P. CLAXTON, Supt., Knoxville, Tennessee. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 12 to August 11, 1905 

Faculty of nearly 40. Nearly 100 courses of 
especial interest to teachers wishing to do 
work of college grade. Lecturers of national 
rominence. Tuition for the session only $12. 
sorrespondence invited. Catalog and full 

information sent upon application to 

T. A. CLARK, Director, Urbana, Illinois. 


Summer School of Philosophy 
Oakland R. F. D. 34 Maine 


For Teachers and Those interested in Edu- 
cation (Birch Circular) 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


First Session, July 6—August 17, 1905 

For College, Preparatory School, Normal 

School, High School, and Grade Teachers. 

Nearly one hundred carefully organized 
courses in Psychology and Pedagogy, Natural 
Sciences, Mathematics, Languages and Litera- 
ture, History, Biblical Literature and Theology, 
Music, the Fine Arts, and Physical Education, 
to be given by a faculty of seventy professors, 
instructors, and special lecturers. 

Send for catalogue. Address, Professor E. 
HERSHEY SNEATH, Director of the Sum- 
mer School of Arts and Sciences, Yale Univer- 
sity, 135 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SUMMER _ SESSION 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


July 5— August 16, 1905 

Courses in all academic departments. 
Departments of Geography and of Na- 
ture Study Work for the Grades. 
Abundant Courses for College and 
High-School Teachers. 

Tuition Fee; $25. Inexpensive liv- 
ing. Send for circular and book of 
views. Address, 

THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 

Term from July 5 to August 12 
Instruction will be given in Architecture 
Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, English and 
American Literature, French, German, Greek, 
American and European History, Latin, Math- 

ematics, Music, Physics, and Psychology. 


For information, address PROF. A 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SuMMER QUARTER, JUNE 17-SEPTEMBER 1 


First Term, June 17-July 27 
Second Term, July 28-September 1 
Registration for either term 
{ Instruction in all departments of Arts, 
Literature, and Science, and in the 
Schools of Law, Medicine, Divinity, 
and Ednecation. 
{ Courses specially adapted to teachers. 


For circulars of information address 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
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Prince of Good Fellows. 


Major Cheney occupies an envi- 
able position in the educational 
world. No educator in any field is 
more respected or beloved, none is 
better or more favorably known, East 
and West, than A. J. Cheney, western 


manager of G. and C. Merriam Com- 
pany, publishers of Webster’s diction- 
aries. He is a native of Georgetown, 
Mass., graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1857, and began his profes- 
sional career the same year at Racine, 


Wis., as principal of the public 
schools. He went from Racine to the 
principalship of Delavan, Wal- 


worth county, Wis., remaining until 
elected superintendent of the county, 
when such superintendency was pro- 
vided for by the state; thus was one 
of the first county superintendents in 
the United States. 

He served one term and was re- 
elected the second term without op- 
position, but raised a company of 
teachers and students forthe For- 
tieth regiment, Wisconsin volunteer 
infantry, for the 100-day service; was 
elected captain of the company, des- 
ignated as Company F; had many 
educational folk in the regiment and 
five college graduates in his company. 
The regiment served its time of en- 


A. J. CHENEY. 


listment at Memphis, Tenn., when he 
returned to Wisconsin and was mus- 
tered out of service. He was then 
commissioned to raise a company of 
three-year men for the Forty-ninth 
Wisconsin volunteer infantry, which 
was being raised by General Samuel 
Fellows, now Bishop Fellows of Chi- 
cago; enlisted 183 men and had them 
in Camp Randall in ten days after is- 
suing of his commission to recruit 
the same; was the first company 
mustered for the regiment, and, al- 
though the last commission issued, 
was assigned to the right of line as 
Company K. He was captain, and 
served until the Forty-ninth Wiscon- 
sin was the last volunteer regiment in 
the department of Missouri. The 
last six months of service he was on 
provost duty in the city of St. Louis, 
Mo., and was commandant of Gratot- 
street Military prison and Chateau- 
avenue barracks. The Forty-ninth 
Wisconsin regiment was relieved by 
regular troops in November, 1865, and 
mustered out of service at Camp 
Randall, Madison, Wis., November 8 


of that year. The service of the For- 
tieth regiment was confined almost 
enulely to guard duty at Memphis, 
Tenn., and train guard duty through- 
out Tennessee, Northern Mississippi, 
and Georgia; the duty of the Forty- 
ninth Wisconsin was in Southwest- 
ern Missouri fighting guerrillas and 
preserving order in that section of 
the state from the incursions of the 
confederates from Arkansas. He was 
brevetted major at the close of the 
war. 

After the war Major Cheney was 


principal of schools at Elkhorn, Wis., | 


for one year, then entered the service 
of Ivison, Blakeman & Co., publishers 
of school books, and became general 
agent of that company for Wisconsin, 
Minn., and the two Dakotas; 
served that company twenty-seven 
years, then after one year’s rest dur- 
ing the World’s Fair at Chicago, be- 
came general Western agent for G. & 
C. Merriam Company on May 1, 1894. 
No other educator has ever had 
greater influence in Wisconsin than 
he, and it has been scarcely less in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, while in 
the N. E. A. he has been a leader 
from the first. He was made a life 
member of the N. E. A. in 1884 by the 
state superintendent, presidents of 
the normal schools, and leading educa- 
tors of the state of Wisconsin at that 
time, which membership he prizes 
most highly. He has probably at- 
tended more sessions of the N. E. A. 
and of the department of superin- 
tendence than has any other man. 


National Educational Association, 
Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, 
N. J., July 3-7, 1905. 

PROGRAM—DEPARTMENT 

BUSINESS EDUCATION. 

July 5.-1. Address by the presi- 
dent, William C. Stevenson, director 
school of commerce and finance, the 
James Milliken University, Decatur, 
Ti. 

2. “The Essentials of a Proper 
Education for the Average Business 
Man,” John Brisben Walker, editor 
of the Cosmopolitan Magazine, Irv- 
ington, N. Y.; discussion opened by 
George W. Brown, president Brown’s 
Business Colleges, Jacksonville, Ill. 

3. “The Scientific Work of a Four- 
Year Commercial Course,” Allan 
Davis, principal business high school, 
Washington, D. C.; discussion opened 
by Durand W. Springer, director 
commercial department high school, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

4. “The Study of Local Industries 
and Trade,” John L. Tildsley, the 
high school of commerce, New York 
city, N. Y.; discussion opened by W. 
C. Bishop, president Lincoln business 
College, Lincoln, Neb. 

July 6.—1. “The Value of Govern- 
ment Publications to Teachers 
of Commerce in Secondary Schools 
and Colleges,” by Hon. O. P. 


Austin, chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics, Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, Washington, 


D. C.; discussion opened by Joseph 
French Johnson, dean of the school 
of commerce, accounts, and finance, 
gf York University, New York, 

2. “The Essential Elements of 
Study in a University Course in 
Commerce”: (a) the point of 
view of the University of Michigan, 
Edward D. Jones, director course in 
higher commercial education; (b) 
From the point of view of the Uni- 


or 
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versity of California, Henry Rand 
Hatfield, professor of economics and 
commerce. 

8. “Results of the Organization of 
Higher Courses in Commerce”: (a) In 
Dartmouth College, by Harlow S&S. 
Person, secretary Amos Tuck school 
of administration and finance; (b) 
In University of Pennsylvania, by 
James T. Young, director Wharton 
school of finance and commerce. 

4. General discussion and. business 
meeting. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL, 


Select two months’ tour only $250 


My teurs include British Isles, Norway, 
Swedeu, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, tussia, spain, Austria, France, 
Switzerland and Italy. 

Apply at once. 


REV. L. D. TEMPLE 
Watertown U, Mass. 
“SEEING EUROPE.” 


“ Book of Little Tours,” sent free for stamp. 
PROF, F. M, TOWNSEND, Coldwater, Mich. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DEPARTMENT OF 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Examinations for New Hampshire 
State Teachers’ Certificates will be 
held at the State House, Concord, 
March 31 and Aprili. Under the law, 
candidates for District Superintend- 
encies must be holders of permanent 
State Certificates. 


For 27 Years 


we have been in the field and our name 
plates stand for superior quality; deal- 
ers prefer to handle and riders like to 
use wheels that are backed by years of 
successful manufacturing experience. 
Bicycles of All Grades 
and at Various Prices 
$22.50 to $100.00. 
A complete line of juveniles. 
Columbia Cleveland 
Crawf 


CERTIFICATES for SCHOOLS 
pubhe and private) Bus Cotleges, Societies. 
and for all purp s ch and speci sig 


7 all pu es Stock and special 


Artistic in design handsomely hihog 3p 
ceasonabie in price 
tht usveateo 
THE KINSLEY STUDIO. 245 Siver ATW YORE 
Designers. Engravers.Lithographers. Printers 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F, MeCullough Teachers’ Agency, “strates 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NO is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


NOTIFICATIONS “TI applied in person for the principalship of the —~ High School 

through the— VIZ recommended me nor been asked for candi- 

Agency and found that it had neither dates. The committee spoke so highly od 
your ability to select teachers that if they write you please help me.’ he call came, 


was elected. Write usatonce if you want honest............ RECOM M EN DATIONS 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


MTEACHERS' EXCHANGE 126 sevieten Se 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


T EAC E WA N T E D Bureau, St. 
EASTERN 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 


oe 1d 1890 Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Spring. 


THe EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
- itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 

Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN Des Mornss, Iowa. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL AGENCY. , 


Long established, Reliable, Successful. Special facilities for territory South and Southwest. 
We need Teachers. For information, address A. W. MELL, Manager. 


Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 3 
every part of the country. b 4 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 3 
Agency WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 3 
Some New Books 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Trend in Higher Education ............... Harper University of Chicago P A 
Studies in Logical Dewey as 
Studies in General Physiology................- Loeb 7.50 
Studies in Ancient Furniture... ................ Ransom 4.50 
A Chemistry Manual and Loose- 
+ it- more Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, 
The White Terror and the Red................. Cahan A.S. Barnes & Co., N. ymin. 1.50 
Art Thou the Man?. ........cccscccccsccceecees Berton Dodd, Mead & Co., ae 1.50 
The Old Shipmasters of Salem................- Trow G. P. Putnam’s Sons, ‘ 2.50 
French Classics for English Readers..Cohn & Page 2.00 
The Physical Culture Hancock 1.25 
The Classics and Modern Training.. Ashmore ‘* 6s “4s 1.25 
The Island of Tranquil Delights. .. Stoddard H.B.Turner & Co., Boston. 1.00 
The Bible —Its Origin and Nature.. Dods Charles Scribner’ 8 Sons, N. YY. 1.00 
Thinkers (Vols. I1. and III.).... Gomperz 4.00 
obert Louis Stevenson. Japp as “ “ 
Lahontan’s New Voyages to ‘North America... Thwaites A. C. McClurg & Co., ee 7.50 
Agra Havell Longmans, Green & ©o., 1.50 
Fistiau and Catholic.... Grafton 1.50 
Little Giant Question Settler... Laird & Lee, Chicago. 50 


ae Program of Gifts and Occupation 
Bailey & Lewis Milton Bradley Co., Springfield. .50 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—April being an important month 
in the fashion world, the April Delin- 
eator is primarily a fashion number, 
containing an elaborate portrayal of 
the spring styles and the latest 
fashion news. In the literary portion 
of the magazine the first installment 
of anewserial story by Aibert Bigelow 
Paine is an item of note. It is called 
“The Lucky Piece; a Story of the 
Mountains,” and promises well from 
the early chapters. In “The Rights 
of the Child,” a new serial feature, it 
is announced, Dr. Grace P. Murray 
will discuss every phase of the care 
of children. Another series, ‘Little 
Sketches of Travel,’ opens with aa 
intimate description of the children 
of Oberammergau, later to be known 
to fame as the actors in the Passion 
Play. Short stories by Virginia W. 
Cloud and Elmore E. Peake are other 
features, in addition to pastimes and 
tales for children by L. Frank Baum, 
Grace MacGowan Cooke, and others, 
The domestic columns are of particu- 
lar interest and ably edited. 


—The New England Magazine for 
March contains a number of very 
striking features. Perhaps the most 
important is an article on “Christian 
Science Church Architecture,” by Al- 
fred Farlow. Among other illus- 
trated features of great interest are: 
“Pastimes of the Canadian People,” 
by G. Waldo Browne, and “Salem of 
To-Day,” by Mary H. Northend, the 
latter heing a sequel to the article, 
“Historic Salem,” published in the 
January number. In view of the 
Copley Society’s exhibition of Monet's 
works, which opens in March, Jean N, 
Oliver’s paper on this celebrated im- 
pressionist, accompanied by reproduc- 
tions of his more notable paintings, 
is very timely. Sigmund Krausz con- 
tributes an article on “Ancient and 
Modern Counterfeiters,” and there is 
some excellent fiction and poetry. 
Annual subscription, $3.00. America 
Company, 8 Dix place, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY Write for Catalogues, 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHING 


2. 29 West 23d St. 


qOMPANY@} 


N. EB. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room 411, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational Institutions _ 


COLLEGES 


OSTON UNIVERSITY Seven Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the 
Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircnnu RG, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. _ 


TaTe NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, “Mass. 
or both sexes. For catalogues address 
the Principat, W. P. BECKWITH. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BrIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
address the Principal. | A. G. Boyven, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL Ss‘ HOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
St For women only. 'Espec ial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 


ROPE 


New S.S. CALEDONTA, 9,400 tons. 

ROPE: Chartered, July rst. $245 
URS opportunities to agents. tours. 
FRANK C, CLA RK,113 Broadway, New York 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
TREMONT. 


The Augustin Daly Musical Company, 
whose success in * A Country Girl” is one of 
the pleasant remembrances of last season, 
will begin a fortnight’s engagement at the 
Tremont Theatre next Monday, presenting a 
musical play new to Boston, ‘The Cingalee, 
or Sunny Ceylon.” The piece is by the 
authors of “fhe Geisha,” “San Toy,’ and 
Country Girl,” and was first produced 
about a year ago at Daly’s Theatre, London, 
where it is still a potent attraction. It is said 
to happily combine brilliant spectacle, charm- 
ing music, and unlimited fun. The story con- 

cerns a sweet little Cingalee, married by proxy 
at the age of four toa native potentate, but in 
her ‘teens deeply in love with her employer, a 
young Englishman, who has gone to Ceylon 
and become a tea planter, with whom she has 
taken service to escape her fate as one of 
many wives. The ‘* villain’ of the piece isa 
Baboo lawyer, a delightful scamp, who gives 
the keynote to the humor that pervades the 
entire production. 

KEITH’S. 

The Six Musical Cuttys, one of the lead- 
ing instrumental acts in the varieties, will be 
the special feature of the Keith vaudeville 
show the week of March 20. This organiza- 
tion, which is made up of an equal number of 
both sexes, has been scoring the hit of every 
show in which the y have appeared this sea- 
son. Nearly a score of noted entertainers, 
constituting one of the best bills of the win- 
ter, are included in the surrounding company. 
Among them are the following: Pauline Hall, 
the noted comic opera prima donna; Edmund 


Day, ** the Clyde Fitch of the varieties,” ina} 
Varker’s trained | 


new play, ‘* The Sheriff’’; 
dogs, one of the best troupes of educated 
canines in America; Victor Moore and Emma 
Littlefield, in their comedy singing and danc- 
ing specialties; the Kaufmann troupe of 
bicyclists will present the greatest act of the 
kind ever seen on the stage in this country; 
Fred Ward and John Curran, in their inde- 
scribably funny burlesque, ‘*The Terrible 
Judge,” and William H. Windon, a_ well- 
known minstrel, in his mirth-provoking skit, 
‘“*The Colored Nurse Girl.”’ An entire new 
list of motion pictures will be shown in the 
biograph, as usual. 
— 

irs. Winslow’s ‘Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Boston & Maine Railroad» 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


TEACHERS? AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


EL WARE is a small state but it has some good schools and this agency not infre- 
D A quently calls upon it for teachers. On January 31, 1903, for instance, Miss 
Martha Umbrecht of the Wilmington high school was summoned by telegram to begin work 
immediately in Yonkers, where she still is. On February 27, 1905, Superintendent Benedict of 
Utica called us up by long distance telephone to ask more particulars about Mr. Percival 
Norris, a teacher in the same school whom we had recommended, went down there to see him 
at work, and secured him for Utica, where he is now at work. ‘That two teachers from the 
same school should be brought to New York wide is the agency range of vision. A su- 
cities within two years or so shows how T0 perintendent who came in for three teachers 
this morning said he had been relying on teachers he happened to meet or hear about. The 
six teachers we recommended for the three places are at this moment teaching in four 
different states, and he admitted that he would have saved much time and had much better 
selection had he come to us before. An agency established as long as ours knows men all over 
the country, and can depend on their PRRNNRe ottte whether they live in NEW YORK 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, ©. w. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term ening | September, 1905. School superintend- 
ents, principals and assistants are invited to send to us at once for circulars. Address 


“CHICAGO | 


eee ’ introduces to Colleges 

MERICAN :.:: TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fami ies 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

esses, tom every department of instruction ; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


addr 
aie Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Twentieth Yar THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 
Year Book containing valuable information free. 


H E BES THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School va- 
cancies, and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Penn- 

sylvania, were filled direc tly’ through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacan- 

cies in Pennsylvania and other States. For further information, call to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


offer better opportu- 

HE SOl nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 

other section. Foreleven yearsthe SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For fullioformation write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


Mass. : 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 4l14Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 

Washington, D. é. , 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. , 518 Parrot Bldg 

Chicago. 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, W ash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal. 525 Stimson Bk. 
Established 1855. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
S C h Mm h 0 r 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists 
Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We invite wide-awake and progressive teachers for all departments of school work, whether 


experienced or not, to register with us, and pledge our best efforts to advance their interests. 
We are filling positions or such teachers at all seasons of the year, and can certainly be of 


Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 


service to those who are seeking positions 6 ree van Now is the time to a agg Send 
stamp for circulars. N P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y fees 


THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVENUE : BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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BLAISDELL’S PHYSIOLOGIES 


Dr. Blaisdell’s physiologies have been tested for 
many years in thousands of schools throughout the 
land with the result that they have long since gained 
the complete confidence of the school world. The 
recent revisions of these books have made possible 
many improvements in text, in arrangement, in il- 
lustrations, in binding; in short these standard 
texts are more adequate than ever before and are 
fully adapted to the requirements of modern ideals 
and methods of teaching the subject. 


Recently Published 


Our Bodies and How We Live (Revised Edition) 
By Albert F. Blaisdeu, M.D. 12mo. Cloth. 362 pages. 
Iilustrated. List price, 66 cents; mailing price, 75 cents, 
In this revision the author has brought his book 
into close touch with the latest and best thought on 


physiology and hygiene. Many of the features of | 
| the older edition have been retained and made still 
|} more effective. 


How to Keep Well = (Revised Edition) 
By Albert EF. Blaisdell, M.D. A text-book of 
physiology and hygiene for the lower grades of 
schools. 12mo. Cloth. 265 pages. Illustrated. 
List price, 45 cents; mailing price, 55 cents. 
‘*‘How to Keep Well” is a simple, clear, elemen- 
tary treatise on the laws of healthful living. Like 
the other books in Dr. Blaisdell’s series of physiolo- 
gies the present volume deals in a direct and prac- 
tical way with a highly important subject. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


ADDRESS: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


New York City 


HOTEL EPIPIRE 
Broadway 
Empire Square 
and 63d street 
HOTEL ESIPIRE 
within 5 minutes of all 


theatres and large de- 
partment stores 


HOTEL EMPIRE 
to Elevated and Subway 
stations 2 minutes’ walk 

HOTEL ESIPIRE 


is noted for its excellent 
cooking, efficient service 
and moderate charges. 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


| has electric clock and tele- 
| phone in every room, and 
in remodeling, redecorat- 


ing and 
spent 
OVER $250,000 


JUST COMPLETED 


refurnishing, 


W. Johnson Quinn 
Send for guide of New York—Free 


New York City 


The following is a fac-simile of the collection envelope, showing the seeds provided for the 


Spring Planting of 1905 


THE SCHOOL GARDEN 


STATION A 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


All orders from one collection to one hundred or more will be promptly filled. 
tance with order, stating the number of each collection wanted. 


name and postoffice address in full. 


COLLECTION NO. 1. 


VECETABLE SEEDS. 
This collection contains five packets. 
CUCUMBER, Early Frame. 
The cucumber is one of th» vegetables that grow ona 
vine, and belongs to the same class as the cantaloupe, 
watermelon, squash and pumpkin. It is grown for its 
white fleshy pulp inside the outer green rind. 
RADISH, Early Scarlet Globe. 
The radish is grown for its root. To this class also 
belong the turnip, parsnip and carrot 
PARSLEY, Champion Mess Curled. 
Parsley is cultivated for its top and is used for garnish- 
ing meats and for fiavorng. The featherv leaves add 
creat'y to the appearance of a garden and if covered in 
the late fall will keep green all winter, 


LETTUCE, Early White Summer Cabbage. 


Lettuce has large leaves, which grow more or less com- 
pact according to the varieties, some of which form a 
head like the cabbage. This vegetable is used exten- 


sively for salads and table use. 
ONION, Large Red Weathersfield. 


The onion forms a bulb. It is used as a seasoning and 
is eaten in many forms. It was cultivated in Egypt four 
thousand years ago. 


Price of Collection, 5c. 


Address: THE SCHOOL GARDEN ASSOCIATION, 


Box L (m) Station A, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Enclose remit- 
Do not fail to write your own 
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